


Our Training rile WAS Bread at Every 


Meal” 


says Hedwig Shroyer 


U. of ILLINOIS '39 


The vivid energy of lovely Hedwig 
Shroyer won prominence for her in 
golf, swimming, skating and other 
college sports. She also captured 
social honors as queen of summer 
prom, of junior prom and of the Illi- 
nois Ice Carnival. None of which she 
allowed to interfere with her studies 
and scholastic standing. 


“¥ ZIGOROUS DRIVES and hours of 
walking—that’s what takes energy 
in golf,” says Hedwig Shroyer. “It must 
be lasting, sustained energy, too, if every 
drive is to have both power and distance, 
without fatiguing your muscles... and 
leaving you shaky when you need steadi- 
ness for putting. 


“We made sure of endurance in our 
tournaments at college by getting plenty 
of food energy. Bread at every meal was 
our training rule!” 

+ 7 5 


And a very fine rule for any girl! Whether on 
training schedule or not, bread is one of the 
best energy foods you can eat. It supplies both 
quick energy for immediate needs and a steady 
release of energy that helps keep up pep and 
vitality for hours. Bread also contains valuable 
proteins for muscle building . . . and is nearly 
100% digestible. 

So make bread an important part of each 
meal. See if you don’t overcome fatigue or 
weariness so that you feel splendidly energetic 
when evening comes! 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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‘BROOKGREEN 


AN ENCHANTED GARDEN 





By ANNE 


Photographs 


AVE you ever 
H dreamed of an 
enchanted garden 
and wished you might 
visit it? Not an ordinary 
garden filled with flow- 
ers, but a secret garden, 
away from the everyday 
world, where beauty has 
been caught and made 
captive for your pleasure ? Such a garden, you may think, 
exists only in dreams. But that is where you are wrong. The 
enchanted garden I am going to tell you about is real and 
anyone may go there. 
Let us suppose you have been to Florida for the winter, 
or to Charleston at Easter time, or to Myrtle Beach in the 


“THE MOONBEAM’” BY ABRAM BEL- 
SKIE, SET IN A BOXWOOD GARDEN 
UNDER DARK, OVERHANGING TREES 


MAJESTIC LIVE OAKS HUNG WITH SILVERY SPANISH MOSS 


Among the rice marshes of South 
Carolina is a secluded garden which 
provides a unique setting for the 
work of many American sculptors 











FARRELL 


by the author 






summer. If, on one of 
these journeys, you are 
driving along the mo- 
notonous coastal high- 
way of South Carolina, 
with its miles of pines, 
scrub oaks, swamps, and 
marsh grass, and are 
keeping your eyes open, 
you will see an unob- 
trusive sign about midway between Georgetown and Myrtle 
Beach, which reads ““Brookgreen Gardens 1.5 miles ahead.” 
This is the “X”’ which marks the enchanted spot. 

When you reach the unpretentious entrance to the secret 
garden, on the land side of the highway, turn boldly in. 
You will find yourself in a forest of tall, dense pines. Follow 






“CHRIST CHILD” BY ABRAM BEL- 


SKIE, MOST LOVED OF ALL THE 
STATUES AT BROOKGREEN GARDEN 
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LEFT: RALPH JESTER CARVED THIS JOLLY PAIR—‘SEA HORSE 
AND COMPANION ; BELOW: HARRIET WHITNEY FRISHMUTH EX- 
PRESSES THE SPIRIT OF QUESTING YOUTH IN “CALL OF THE SEA” 
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LEFT: COMPASSION AND SERENITY ARE THE FEELINGS EVOKED BY 
DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH’S BEAUTIFUL BRONZE FIGURE, “BENE- 
DICTION’ —A SMALLER MODEL OF THE ORIGINAL, WHICH IS_ IN 
FRANCE. BELOW: “YOUTH TAMING THE WILD,” A MARBLE GROUP 
BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GARDEN 


the drive for a mile through these woods, and you will arrive 
at the edge of a large enclosed area called the Wild Life Park, 
where black bears, deer, wild cats, foxes, and birds of many 
kinds are housed. Half around this park you will come upon 
a beautiful pool circled by a low brick wall. The waters of 
the pool are black and in their gleaming surface is reflected a 
statue—a rearing horse and a boy in marble. This pool and 
the statue, Youth Taming the Wild, mark the beginning of 
the garden. Here the pines are left behind and you enter an 
avenue of ancient oaks, hung with gray Spanish moss, which 
leads to a well-concealed parking area and the gates of the 
garden. 

Before passing into the formal garden, whose walls you 
see just ahead, you will want to pause at the lily pool just 
outside the gates. In the center of this pool a graceful young 
Diana, in blackened bronze, stands watching the course of 
her arrow above the dark tree tops beyond the wall. You will 
note that Diana, as well as Youth Taming the Wild and also 
the impressive lions which guard the entrance steps, are the 
work of the sculptor, Anna Hyatt Huntington; that the en- 
chanting aluminum swans floating among the water lilies are 
by Gaston Lachaise; and that the handsome black panthers 
back of the pool are the work of Wheeler Williams. 

You will be astonished by the stately beauty of the view 
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inside the garden. Between two rows of majestic 
live oaks runs a broad, straight path; on the 
ground under the great trees spreads a carpet of 
shining ivy; on the sweeping branches of the 
oaks grow bright green ferns; and from the 
branches falls the silvery gray moss, now hang- 
ing like long, transparent veils, now cast about by 
the wind. To right and left of the entrance 
gates crouch lifelike bronze jaguars; while along 
the walls, beautifully exhibited against shrub and 
vine, stand figures in bronze and marble. 

As you pass beyond the oaks, you notice that 
the garden broadens and appears more intimate. 
Here are old boxwoods, small pools, the gleam 
of marble figures shadow-patterned by sunlight 
filtering through overhanging foliage, and—be- 
yond the low wall at the garden’s end—a long 
view of deserted rice fields. 

The area enclosed within the gray brick walls 
is, in truth, rather small, hardly larger than a city 
block, and its charm lies, not in great expanses 
and elaborate landscaping, but in the happy 
harmony existing between its design, decoration, 
and purpose. The plan of the garden is sym- 
metrical and the design of the walks is patterned 
after the contours of a butterfly’s wings. Care- 
fully placed to conform to the butterfly design 
are the large central fountain near the end of the 
garden, the many small pools, and the two flights 
of steps which, like antennae, extend from the 
wall at the end of the garden to the rice marshes 
below. Sheltered in the niches of the gently 
curving walls, and adorning the pools and walks, 
are the superb statues of man, bird, and beast 
which give the garden its distinction. 

Sculpture in a wilderness—who placed it 
there? Ancient oaks and rice fields lost in a 
tangled thicket of trees and marshes—who 
planted the oaks so long ago? Who planted the 
deserted rice fields? As you walk about the gar- 
den, you will discover, tucked in between the 
upper and lower right wings of the butterfly, a 
building called the Museum where 
you will want to stop for awhile. 

By studying the aerial photograph 
of the rivers, rice fields, and wood- 
lands surrounding Brookgreen, 
which you will see on the walls of 
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BELOW: SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY AT THE END OF THE 
GARDEN IS ALBIN POLASEK’S CHARMING GROUP, “FOREST IDYL” 





RIGHT: AT EITHER 
SIDE OF THE EN- 
TRANCE GATES ARE 
LIFELIFE BRONZE 
JAGUARS CROUCH- 
ING ON BOULDERS. 
THEY ARE THE WORK 
OF ANNA HYATT 
HUNTINGTON 

















PAUL MANSHIP’S BRONZE DIANA, 
AND RICE MARSHES, 
THE ESSENTIAL 
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the office; reading the old framed newspapers; looking at the 
enlarged drawing of the garden plan; and glancing at the 
many photographs and booklets available for your inspection, 
you will learn how a Southern rice plantation became the 
setting for the work of some of America’s foremost sculptors 
and a refuge for the flora and fauna of the Carolinas. 

Two hundred years ago, Brookgreen and its adjoining 
plantations, The Oaks, Springfield, and Laurel Hill, were a 
mere strip of jungle land, lying between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the tidewater Waccamaw River. In 1730 the tract was 
granted by George II of England to two brothers, John and 
William Allston of Charleston, who opened canals through 
the river marshes and began the cultivation of rice. The land 
remained in the possession of their descendants for many 
years. Captain William Allston, the fourth son of John, 
inherited the part of his father’s property known as Brook- 
green. He served under General Francis Marion in the 
Revolutionary War and died of fever contracted in Marion’s 
camp. General Washington was entertained at Brookgreen 
in 1781 by Captain Allston’s widow and her second husband, 
Dr. Henry Collins Flagg, a surgeon in the army. The 
Allstons of that day were rich and influential, their planta- 
tion houses large and elegantly furnished. As General 
Washington noted in his journal, “the most valuable ground 
for the cultivation of this article’-—that is, rice—was their 
land along the Waccamaw. 

The plantation next to Brookgreen, owned by —— 
Allston, became the home of Theodosia Burr, the beautiful 
and clever daughter of Aaron Burr, when Joseph brought 
her there as his bride in 1801. It was from this plantation, 
The Oaks, that Theodosia Burr Allston, in 1812, went to her 
tragic death aboard the schooner Patriot, which was lost at 
sea on its way to New York. 

Brookgreen passed from the ownership of the Allston 





POOL IN THE ROOFLESS MUSEUM OF SMALL SCULP- 
TURE, WITH EDITH PARSONS’S ADORABLE ‘FROG 
BABY” IN THE CENTER. SMALL FIGURES ARE DIS- 
PLAYED AGAINST WHITE BRICK WALLS ALONG THE 
ARCADED WALK. AT RIGHT: APPEALING ALUMINUM 
FAWN BY ALBERT STEWART, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING 
A SHOWFR. SEE THE DROP OF RAIN ON HIS CHIN 


family about 1805, 
when it became nec- 
essary for Benjamin, 
the son of Captain 
Wiiliam Allston, to 
sell the property in 
order to pay off a 
note which he had 
signed for a friend. 
The plantation was 
purchased by Joshua 
Ward of Charleston. 

Joshua Ward was 
noted as one of the 
most successful 
planters of his day. 
At his death, in 
1852, Brookgreen 
was valued at a half- 
million dollars. His 
son, Joshua John 
Ward, came to be 
known as the grower 
of a new variety of 
big-grain rice that 
made him a fortune. 

The cultivation of 
rice along the Caro- 
lina coast continued 
for many years to be 
profitable, in spite 
of the ruin brought 
to most Southern 
planters by the Civil 
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“GREAT WHITE HERON,” THE WORK 
OF GERTRUDE K. LATHROP, SISTER 
OF DOROTHY LATHROP, NOTED IL- 
LUSTRATOR OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


War. As time passed, how- 
ever, cheaper methods were de- 
veloped in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas, so that by 1900 few 
South Carolina planters culti- 
vated the crop. With the loss 
of rice as a source of income 
and the burning of the original 
Allston house in 1901, the 
glory of Brookgreen as a plan- 
tation vanished forever. The 
tides took back the rice fields, 
and the land again became a 
wilderness. In 1920 the place, 
no longer suitable for agricul- 
ture, was sold to a group of 
sportsmen as a hunting reserve. 
The sponsor of this purchase 
was Dr. J. A. Mood of Sum- 
ter, South Carolina, the father 
of Julia Peterkin, the novelist. 
For a time Julia Peterkin lived 
at Brookgreen, which became the 
“Blue Brook”’ of her novels, Black 
April and Scarlet Sister Mary. 
Throughout her books are descrip- 
tions of the place as she knew it— 
the eather. garden, the old gray 
live oaks, (Continued on page 49) 




















HEN Penelope Shaw 
came out into the bright- 
ness of the morning sun, 


a strange car was standing under 
the shade of the live oaks that tow- 
ered above the ranch house. Uncle 
Fred, with one foot on the dusty run- 
ning board and his sombrero pushed 
to the back of his head, was talking to 
the driver. 

“Sorry,” Penny heard the man in the car say. 
“I could use another carload of steers if you had 
‘em ready to sell. But if they aren’t in condition, as 
you say, I guess that’s that!” 

“And I sure could use the money. Well, that’s the 
way it goes. Looks like I'll have to find some other 
way to raise cash this year. Take in dude boarders, 
ma;be. Some folks seem to make a good paying 
proposition of that, but I reckon it isn’t easy to get a 
start unless you can put a lot of capital into improve- 
ments; or unless you have something special to offer guests 
different from the regular run of ranches.’ Uncle Fred re- 
moved his foot as the car’s engine began to throb. “Well, 
thanks for stopping, Clem. Maybe next year my luck’ ll 
change. Stands to reason it can’t run bad forever!” 

The man waved his hand as the car moved forward. 
“You'd better start looking for them blue stones,’ he shouted 
back. ‘‘Well, take care of yourself, Fred!” Dust boiled up 
under his wheels as he disappeared into a dip of the road 
that led to the highway. 

“What did he mean—looking for blue stones?” Penny 
asked her cousin, Billy Deane, who appeared just at that mo- 
ment in one of the many doorways of the long adobe ranch 
house. 

“That was Clem Archer. He's a cattle dealer. I guess 
he meant that if we want to stop losing cattle, having wash- 
outs and droughts, we'll have to find the old Indian necklace 
that was supposed to bring luck to this ranch,” Billy replied. 

Penny spun about. “You never 
said a single word about that before! 
It sounds thrilling!” 

She seated herself on the edge of 
the low porch, and looked up expect- 
antly. The live oaks made a cool 
green shade, but everywhere else— 
on the dusty road, on the corrals and 
cattle sheds, the high, clanking wind- 
mill, the flat, grassy valley that 
stretched beyond—the sun beat down 
with fierce intensity out of a dome of 
brilliant blue. When she had first 


come from the East, Penny had 
thought the line of mountains that 
rimmed this valley ugly and forbid- 
ding. Now she was beginning to 
find a haunting beauty in their 
parched, cafion-shadowed slopes, 
where the incredible colors shifted 





THE RANCH OF THE 


A necklace of turquoises 
stolen long ago, an East- 
ern girl on a ranch visit, 
a coyote flashing across a 
trail — these are elements 
in a dramatic story by the 
author of “Two Guitars” 


Illustrated by MONTE CREWS 









STONES 


By MARGARET 
CARVER 
LEIGHTON 


with every passing hour of the day. 
Old Max, the shepherd dog, thumped 
his tail on the boards as Billy sat down; 

moving nearer, he rested his muzzle on 
his young master’s knee, looking up into 

Billy's face with beautiful, intelligent 

eyes. At once Toby, the long-legged, half- 
grown puppy, romped up and climbed into 

Penny’s lap, almost tipping her over with the 
energy of his affection. 

“Gee! It's about time that pup learns he wasn’t 
born to be a lap dog,” said Billy. ‘When he sits 
on you like that, his head is higher than yours.” 

“Poor Toby!” Penny pulled at the big, soft front 
paws until Toby lay down and she could at least see over 
him. “He just can’t bear to see Max get more attention than 
he does. Now tell me! I'm dying to hear more about these 
mysterious blue stones.” 

“Well, it really isn’t so much of a story, and it all hap- 
pened long ago. It seems the old Spaniard who first owned 
this valley—the one who built this house—was a pretty good 
guy. He treated the Indians fair and square. He figured 
there was room enough for both Indians and white men in 
this valley. 

“The Indians liked the old Don, too. One of their chiefs 
made him a present of a necklace of blue stones, turquoises. 
Turquoises aren't mined around here, so this had been traded 
in from a distance and therefore was very special. And the 
chief said that it was magic—that it would always bring good 
luck to this ranch. 

“After the old Spaniard died, his son was different. May- 
be the Indians took too many of his sheep and cattle—the old 
man had always let them have what they needed when they 
were hungry. Anyway, he drove 
them out of the valley and up onto 
the mountain behind us there, where 
they could barely make a living. 

“Then one day when a group of 
squaws came down and asked if they 
could gather acorns—not from the 
live oaks, of course, but the real oak 
trees that grow along the mountain- 
side—the owner ran them off with 
his dogs. 

“That was just downright mean! 
White people don’t use acorns for 
anything, but to those Indians they 
were a chief source of food. They 
pounded them and soaked the bitter- 
ness out and cooked them into a sort 
of mush that was nourishing. 

“Well, that night one of the ranch 
sheds caught fire, and while everyone 
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tools and the wire into the truck, and then went into the cool 
Ca Ee Oe dimness of the thick-walled adobe ranch house. In the 
SOG OAT thidix WEE Oe aeeteeen tas eeeen kitchen Lola, the Indian woman who helped Aunt Retta, was 
washing the breakfast dishes. Penny picked up a dish towel 

and began to polish a steaming, scalded glass. 
Lola had been a surprise and somewhat of a disap- 
pointment to Penny at first. No stern, silent 
redskin in beads and feathers was Lola. In- 
stead of moccasins she wore shapeless sneak- 
ers on her bare feet, her shining dark hair 
was cut in a short bob, and her printed cot- 
ton dress was as starched and clean as 
Aunt Retta’s own. For all her stoutness, 
she moved about the kitchen lightly, and 
her ready laugh was as musical as run- 

ning water. 

“Lola,” began Penny, and then hesi- 
tated a little. “Do you—do your people 
have any stories about that old necklace 
of blue stones—the one that was sup- 

re: posed to bring luck to the ranch? Do 
they ever say what happened to it?” 







f 


was out fighting the fire, the house was ransacked. Nothing 
was taken but the necklace. Of course the owner knew the 
Indians had done it, and he searched their village. But he 
never found it, and no one has seen it since.” 

“Well, that served him right, I should say,” said Penny. 

“It sure did. But the strange thing is that the luck did 
seem to leave this ranch after that. It’s really a swell place 
to raise cattle, and the old Don had grown rich at it. Dad 
says the laziness and extravagance of the old man’s descend- 
ants, one generation after another, would account for the bad 
luck better than the loss of the stones. But no one could 
have worked harder than my dad since he bought the place, 
and he’s barely scraped along. If it isn’t one thing, it’s an- 
other—everything seems to happen.” 

Penny nodded. “I see. It really is awfully romantic, isn’t 
it—that the luck of the ranch came from the kindness of 
the old man, and went when his son was so mean? But it 
isn't fair to have it working against you. I wish we could 
find the necklace, Billy!” 

Billy grinned. When he had first heard that his cousin, 
Penelope Shaw, was coming to spend the summer at the 
ranch, his feelings had been anything but cordial. Enter- 
taining a finicky young lady from New York was enough to 
blight any boy's vacation! But Penny, he had begun to de- 
cide, had her good points, and among them was a boundless 
and uncritical enthusiasm for even the most commonplace 
aspects of ranch life. Billy removed Max's head from his 
knee, and stood up. “It sure would be swell. But you have 
to remember that it’s been gone for a great many years. Why, 
it might be almost anywhere in the world by this time! I 
tell you what, though. If we ever should find the necklace, 
we'll change the name of the ranch back to ‘Rancho de las 
Piedras Azulas,’ and then we'll see if our luck does change.” 

“Would you, really?” Penny jumped up, spilling Toby 
off her lap. “Oh, I see, you're only joking,” she added, at 
sight of the twinkle in Billy's eye. 

“No, that’s a promise. But don’t ask me to go treasure- 
hunting this morning. I've got to help Dad mend wire 
fences. Say, Penny—we'll be working near the place where 
the old trail along the side of the mountain crosses the ar- 
royo. We'll have to take the truck and go round by the road, 
but if you want a horseback ride, why don’t you bring our 
lunch out there to us about noon ?”’ 

“All right. And I'll take the dogs along for company.” 

Uncle Fred, backing the truck out of the shed, called to 
Billy. Penny lingered until they had loaded the last of the 
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Lola’s teeth gleamed in her dark face, but she shook her 
head. ‘No, no one knows that. Me, I think maybe that’s 
just a story and never happened at all. But my grandmother, 
she sometimes talks about it. She says the Indian women hid 
it that very first night.” 

“Really? Does she say where?” asked Penny, her eyes 
wide. 

“Oh, no. My grandmother says Indian women are like 
the squirrels who hide their food and then can’t find it again. 
Maybe that’s why no one has seen the necklace—because even 
the squaws who hid it forgot where it was! You know they 
used to store grain and acorns and seeds in big pottery jars 
and hide them under ground, and even now white men find 
them, still full of grain. Your uncle found that big olla 
that’s on the porch, in a pile of rocks—and it had been there 
a long time. White men who came from the museum said 
it was maybe one hundred years old.” Lola laughed, wring- 
ing out the dishcloth in her brown hands. 

Well, that wasn’t much help, thought Penny. And Lola 
refused always to be picturesque! But perhaps if she had 
been more the conventional, storybook type of Indian she 
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wouldn't have been such a good cook! Lola’s cooking really 
was special. “Something special to offer guests’’—she re- 
membered Uncle Fred’s words to Clem Archer. And that 
reminded her, too, of her plan for this noon. “Will you fix 
lunches for me to take to Uncle Fred and Billy—and one for 
me, too, Lola?” she asked, when the last dish was dried. 
“I'm going to ride Querida out to where they're fixing the 
fence. I'll be starting about eleven.” 

“Okay!” replied Lola, cheerfully. 


When Penny, in her riding clothes and wide-brimmed hat, 
came out of the house and started for the horse corral, Toby 
bounced up from the shade of a bush and raced toward her. 
Old Max lifted his head, rose, took a few steps and then be- 
gan to lick the front paw where a thorn had cut him the day 
before. He flattened his ears apologetically, and Penny 
waved him back. ‘No, Max, you stay there!’’ she called, and 
he moved his tail gently to show that he understood. 

For this once Querida, the mischievous little mare that was 
Penny's special riding horse, made no effort to avoid being 
captured. She even held her head (Continued on page 30) 


THE RAY FROM BILLY'S TORCH MOVED AND PICKED OUT A LARGE ROUND OBJECT OF SMOOTH POTTERY 
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HE president of Mid-Western, Incorporated, has just 
| entered his office. He is speaking to his secretary. 
“Good morning, Miss Kent.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Carter. I was able to get reser- 
vations for you on the three o'clock plane to New York 
this afternoon instead of the evening one, so I have changed 
some of your appointments. Mr. Summers will have the 
figures on the new model here for you at ten, and I have 
asked Miss Eden to come up at ten-thirty; she has some 
material on that special promotion job which you were inter- 
ested in getting a line on before you go East. That will give 
us an hour to work on those production instructions—and 
since you said you were in no hurry about the Texas data, 
I canceled your appointment with the Downings. That 
leaves you free for luncheon with Mr. Briggs at the club.” 

‘Fine, Miss Kent. Newton telephoned me from Chicago 
last night. He arranged to be in New York the last of the 
week, so perhaps I'd better take those contracts.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Mr. Carter. They are not finished and 
Judge Evans is out of town. However, one of the junior 
attorneys in the office has been doing some of the routine 
work on them, and I'll check to see if he can give us a final 
copy this morning. If not, I'll see that they are finished and 
get them to you in New York before the end of the week.” 

“That's that, then. Let’s see-—I promised Benson yesterday 
to give a paper on ‘Of- 
fice Salaries and Wage 
Incentives’ for the Man- <aitia aaa! 
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the Directors’ meeting is on Friday morning, and I can have 
most of Thursday to get things lined up. If I go down to 
Long Island for the week-end, I'll wire you the telephone 
number. If anything special comes out of the meeting for 
this territory, I'll have the secretary send you an air mail so 
you can get out a flyer to the district heads immediately.” 

“Tl do that, and I notice there is a letter in the morning 
mail from Mr. Kenyon of the Trade Journal, saying he will 
be in town the last of the week. It’s his first trip to this 
region, I believe, and I wondered whom you wanted him to 
meet.” 

“Oh, introduce him to Phil, and ask Phil to show him 
around. I think Kenyon knows Mr. Moreland at the South- 
Western, and you can give him whatever cards he may need.” 

“Mr. Reynolds ‘phoned to say that he sold your bonds at 
102 Saturday and wishes to know whether you are buying 
something else at once.” 

‘No, I have a hunch there'll be a break in the market at 
the end of the month, and unless something turns up while 
I'm away, I'm going to risk it until then. It isn’t a large 
amount, anyway. ‘Tell Reynolds to send the check over and 
you deposit it to my First National account, please. Inci- 








agement Association the 
day after I return. You 
can write that speech 
for me along the line 
we were discussing for 
the Buffalo meeting last 
month, you know. 
About a thirty minute 
talk, he said.” 

“Very well, and you 
will find a complete 
précis of the merger 
correspondence in your 
brief case. A copy of 
the agenda for the Di- 
rectors’ Meeting with 
your comments attached 
is here, too. A new di- 
gest of the Wage and 
Hour Law came this 
morning and I have 
slipped it into your 
folder, just in case you 
have time to read it. I 
have made most of your 
New York  appoint- 
ments on Wednesday, 
and have had confirma- 
tion on all of them ex- 
cept from Mr. Hopkins, 
the new public relations 
head for Standard. 
However, I have wired 
him this morning to get 
in touch with you at the | 
Waldorf.” 

“That's good, because 
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Tact, dignity, a sense of order, and a 
sense of humor, in addition to skill in 
stenography, are essentials to the girl 
who aspires to be a private secretary 





Illustrated by S. WENDELL CAMPBELL 





dentally, what is my personal balance in the First National ?” 

“I included a memo of it with your itinerary and will add 
the amount from this sale of bonds before you go. By the 
way, Mr. Carter, there will be a dinner for the new Com- 
missioner while you are away, and I have attached a telegram 
to your itinerary which you can file with the Western Union 
in New York. I thought you might want to send him a con- 
gratulatory message regretting your absence. And another 
thing—I ordered some flowers sent to your sister-in-law for 
their anniversary dinner Thursday.” 

“That completely slipped my mind, though I've told them 
I shall not be in town, of course. You're a brick, Miss Kent. 
How do you think of everything ?” 

“Well, just don’t let me down by forgetting they were 
yellow roses when Mrs. Carter thanks you. That is Mr. 
Summers outside, I believe. Will you see him now?’ 

“Send him in, please.” 

And so Katherine Kent, able and efficient private secre- 
tary to Mr. Carter, the very active president of Mid-Western, 
Incorporated, begins a fairiy busy day. 

Every morning, in dozens of 
cities across the country, con- 
versations like this go on, and 
another executive leaves his 
office to transact the business 
which keeps the wheels of in- 
dustry ox commerce turning. 
But it is evident from the pre- 
ceding lines that, in each such 
office, is left a private secretary 
who has not only prepared the 
way for his going, but who 
gives him by her every word 
the assurance that things will 
be efficiently cared for during 
i his absence. Of course, every 
| morning is not by any means 

as busy as this, or filled with 
so many decisions and de- 
mands, but it is the alertness 































Pil | during the daily routine which 

makes her capable at the hur- 
i | ried moment of handling many 
Li | details easily and quickly. 

Ih | And what is she like, this 
| private secretary? To para- 
phrase an old quotation, ‘‘Sec- 
retaries are like pipe-organs 
and sunsets—there are no two 
alike.’” She may be a tall, dark- 
haired goddess who presides at 
a mahogany desk in a wood- 
paneled office with oriental rugs 
and all the trimmings; she may 
be a middle-aged, severely plain 


ON OCCASION SHE MAY BE ANSWER- 
ING THE TELEPHONE, JOTTING 
DOWN A NOTATION, AND SEEING 
THAT HER ASSISTANT TAKES CARE 
OF A CALLER AT THE SAME TIME 








woman with graying hair; or she may be a tiny thing who 
measures four feet eleven from the tip of her blond curls to her 
twinkling heels. But whatever she is, you may be certain that 
beneath blond curls, brunette waves, or a nondescript knot 
of grayish black hair there lies a brain—well poised, rich in 
information, and little given to temperament. 

One of the most successful corporation heads in the United 
States says that a secretary must have honesty, loyalty, and 
ability. If one may make “‘ability’—a very convenient word 
—elastic enough to cover an indefinite number of qualities, 
I should grant that these three are sufficient. This honesty is 
a fairness of thinking as well as of action, an accuracy in ac- 
counting for time and attitudes, as well as for money. By 
loyalty is meant that deep interest which gives the secretary 
an enthusiasm for the success of the job her chief is trying 
to do, and a respect for his methods of doing it. Inevitably 
this loyalty will keep her on the alert to see that his ideas are 
carried out with the greatest dispatch, and develop in her a 
sympathetic understanding of the difficulties which arise daily. 
As a result, she will work out means of meeting all the minor 
difficulties before they reach him, she will see that at least the 
physical routine of his day is free from harassing or confusing 
details, and by her absolute reliability will instill in him the 
confidence which leads him to give to her additional responsi- 
bility. Thus the job grows in proportion to the amount which 
1s put into it. 

One of the more important abilities, whether it be native 
or developed, is the sense of order. A secretary, above all 
people, must be able to organize, to systematize, and to re 
things moving in an orderly fashion. Not for her is the desk 
piled high with a weird assortment of papers, letters, odd 
scraps of memoranda and advertising material into which 
periodically she must dive madly in a frantic search for a 
piece which she ‘just knows is there somewhere." Not for 
her is the badly kept file which she must thumb through sev- 
eral times in order to locate a letter or report, while a meeting 
or an impatient caller waits unwillingly. And certainly, cer- 
tainly not for her is the practice of jotting down important 
data on odd scraps of paper which go into her pocket, her 
desk drawer, or inadvertently into the wastebasket. But 
these are only outward indications of a disorderly mind, or a 
mind improperly prepared for the job. The good secretary 
plans her work during the quiet moments which come in any 
office, and then she wurks her plan. For her, first things 
come first, but they come i good form, and all things come 
when they are needed. 

Nowadays when office c.uipment is made so attractive, 
when we have gaily colored indexes for filing, loose-leaf 
record books of all sorts an:! sizes, leather visible folders for 
personal records such as insurance, taxes, dues, investments, 
et cetera, it is fun to keep things orderly. 

Calendars, appointment books, note pads, clips, ticklers, 
and a dozen other gadgets must be as familiar to her as her 
pen, or pencil, so that she can adapt them to her special needs. 
On occasion, she may be answering the telephone, jotting 
down a notation, getting some information from a tickler on 
her desk, and casting an eye about to see that a caller is being 
properly taken care of by her assistant, all at the same mo- 
ment; but this four-way efficiency can be achieved only if 
everything is in order and clicking. The modern develop- 
ments of communication and transportation must be at her 
fingertips so that she can use to best advantage the inter-office 
communicating system, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
train, or the airplane as the situation warrants. 

Did you notice that Katherine Kent, even in her brief con- 
versation, maintained a steady order? She began immediately 
by telling her chief that the time of leaving had been changed, 
then outlined the things he had to do before leaving, followed 
with the plans for his stay in New York and the work to be 
done during his absence, and ended with the personal ar- 
rangements which, while important, (Continued on page 46) 








Early Summer 

























By FRANCES FROST 


Spruce branches now have tender tips: 
Young green, sweet green, 
Reaching the air beyond 
Needles that endured the snow! 


Pine branches now bear silver points: 
Yearning root, O sturdy 
U prising from the dark 
Pitch of the winter's pain! 


Alder and maple, willow, ash: 
Shoots from the moulder, slight 
Stems from the parent tree, 

O frail leaves close to earth! 


Sap and rosin, heart and breath: 
Wild through the tree 
Flow strength and love— 
So do we grow! 


DECORATION 4y DOROTHY BAYLEY 
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By LESLIE WARREN 


annual camping trip to Four Mile Island 

where they rented the pioneer unit of the 
regional Girl Scout camp for two weeks every 
June. Caroline Tucker, patrol leader of Red- 
wing Patrol, had spent the afternoon with her 
second, Mary eb ead stretched out in the 
long grass in the apple orchard, checking over 
every detail of their plans for the trip—sup- 
plies, equipment, transportation, and program— 
in accordance with their leader's advice. School 
had let out the day before, and it seemed as if 
to-morrow would never come. 

When the last list was checked, Tuck drew a 
sigh of relief and rolled over in the tangle of 
meadow grass, daisies, buttercups, and clover 
that grew under the apple trees. It was her first 
year as patrol leader and she was taking the 
responsibility very seriously. 

“Now if everyone will only be at the wharf 
at nine sharp to-morrow morning, with their 
duffle for Henry to take to camp in his motor 
boat, we'll be all set,” she said. “I'd hate to 
have Ruffy’s patrol beat us, and I bet they won't. 
Do you realize, Sandy, that all seven of us Red- 
wings ate old campers—and that we all have 
the Pioneer badge and are Junior Life Savers ? 
That's going to make it loads more fun this 
year, because none of us will have to have re- 
strictions or anything.” 

“Uh, huh,” agreed Sandy. “Think of two 
whole weeks at camp, with just our troop and 
Cappy and Miss Meredith, and Joan Thomas 
for our trained nurse. It’s grand to have an old 
Mayflower like Tommy for that job, isn’t it? 
She understands us so much better than a 
stranger would, who wouldn't know the ropes.” 

Tuck nodded, absent-mindedly. “I think I'll go in for 
Nature in a big way this year, Sandy—insects and trees and 
rocks and fishes and flowers and—” 

Her ambitious program was interrupted by a hail from the 


LT WAS the day before Mayflower Troop’s 


road. It was Ruffy Adams, the patrol leader of Beaver 
Patrol. 
“Hi!” she shouted as she scrambled over the stone wall, 


stumbled, and fell to her knees on the other side. Ruffy 
practically always arrived breathless and in a state of the 
jitters, and Tuck and Sandy regarded her unmoved as she 
picked herself up and removed a piece of the landscape that 
had become embedded in her knee. ‘Guess what?’ she 
asked invitingly. 

“Couldn't,” replied Tuck. 

Sandy was of a more inquiring disposition. “What's up?” 
she asked. 

“We have a new girl in the troop,” Ruffy announced. 
“Her name is Barbara Stevens and she’s just come to town 
to live. Her father used to be an army officer, only he’s dead 
now, and she’s lived all over the world. She's just a corker 
to look at. Cappy introduced me to her and, Tuck, Cappy 
wants to see you at her house right away, quick.” 

“Why ?” inquired Tuck. ° 

Rufty con, her arms, unable to comprehend Tuck’s lack 


TUCK, WITH WOOD 
PILED HIGH IN HER 
ARMS, SUDDENLY RE- 
MEMBERED THE PA- 
PER NAPKINS. “‘BAR- 
BARA,’ SHE CALLED 
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vey. 


Tuck declared that daisies always tell 
the truth—and almost persuaded herself 
to accept their verdict about Barbara 


of excitement. “Oh, about Barbara, I suppose. She's going 
camping with us. And, Tuck, she has the most nifty clothes, 
a sort of white linen dress with blue trimmings. She's aw- 
fully nice and—” 

“Whose patrol is this new girl going to be in?” Tuck 
interrupted. 

“Yours, of course,” replied Ruffy, surprised. ‘“That’s what 
Cappy wants to see you about.” 

Tuck looked alarmed. ‘But, Ruffy,” she protested, “‘proba- 
bly she’s never been to camp before. What if she can't 
swim, or cook, or chop wood, or anything? Our patrol plans 
are all made and we couldn't cope with a new, inexperienced 
camper. It would spoil everything. You take her in your 
patrol. Some of your Beavers have never been to camp 
before, either, so it wouldn't make so much difference to you.” 

“But we have eight girls in our patrol already,’ wailed 
Ruffy, “and you have only seven. This girl is a peach of a 
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camper. You can tell that just by looking at her. And she’s 
already been to camp somewhere. She told me so.” 

“Where ?”’ demanded Tuck, in the voice of one who must 
be shown. ‘A Girl Scout camp where they do pioneer work 
and cook outdoors and live in tents like we do?” 

“I can’t remember,”” confessed Ruffy. “She told me the 
name of the camp, but I forget what it was. Honestly, Tuck, 
you'd better get down to Cappy’s. She and Barbara are wait- 
ing for you.” 

Tuck chewed reflectively on a piece of grass. “Look,” she 
said, as she picked a daisy from the array at her feet, “I'll 
soon find out if Barbara Stevens is a good camper or a bad 
one. Daisies never lie, you know.” 


Ge winked at Sandy and began to pick the petals from 
the flower, one by one. “She's a good camper,” she chanted, 
“she's a bad camper, good camper, bad camper, good, bad, 
good, bad, good, bad. Comes out bad,” she said, throwing the 
denuded center of the daisy into the grass. ‘She's not a good 
camper. Definitely not. Probably just a summer boarder some- 
where, and probably she can't swim, either. You take her, 
Ruffy. Think what fun you could have teaching her how to be a 
camper along with the Ross twins. They'll all be new together.” 

But Ruffy had tumbled back over the stone wall again. 
“‘No,”’ she called back, “I won't take her. She's yours.” And 
she disappeared up the road on a run. 

Tuck picked up her bicycle and started for Cappy’s house. 
Sandy rode with her as far as her own home on the edge of town. 

“T'll stop by on my way home and tell you all about it,” 
Tuck called as she left her friend. But when she returned 
her news was meager. 

“Barbara wasn’t at Cappy’s,” she said as she balanced on 
her bike outside of Sandy's picket fence, “and neither was 
Cappy herself. Just a note saying they couldn't wait for me 
any longer, and telling me that we have a new girl in our 
patrol and what to do about her. So I've or- 
dered extra rations for her, and here’s her 
money for the trip. Cappy left it and said to 
give it to you because you're the treasurer.” 

Sandy reached across the fence for the mon- 
ey. “Well,” she said cheerfully, “I’m not 
much of a believer in daisies—and I'm hoping 
she’s a good camper and that she can swim. 
I don’t believe Cappy would bring her along 
if she wasn’t all right.” 

“The daisy said she’s a bad camper,” re- 
plied Tuck flippantly, “and I've never known 
a daisy to lie yet! But we'll show her how to 
be a good camper, Sandy, and, by the time the 
two weeks are up, she'll have learned some- 
thing—even if she Aas traveled all over the 
world and wears clothes that take Ruffy's 
breath away.” 

The next morning Tuck, clad in an old 
camp suit, limp and faded after two previous 
seasons of enthusiastic camping and frequent 
washings, was on hand early to take charge 
of the embarkation of her patrol and its be- 
longings. It was a terribly hot day. By the 
time she had seen to the stowing of the Red- 
wing duffle and supplies in the motor boat, her 
face was flushed, her hair was stringing into 
her eyes, and her ankle socks had retreated 
into the heels of her sneakers. But she had 
the satisfaction of knowing that all the bag- 
gage of her patrol, even that of Barabara 
Stevens who had not as yet put in an appear- 
ance in person, was loaded on the boat, while 
Ruffy was still searching for one lost Beaver 
and a mislaid duffle bag. 

“Okay, Henry, the Redwings are ready,” 
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called Tuck as she brushed her tumbled hair from her eyes 
and sauntered along the wharf to join the group waiting on 
shore. It was at that moment of complete dishevelment on 
Tuck's part that Cappy appeared with the new girl. 

The contrast was devastating. The stranger—slender, erect, 
with smooth, dark hair—was tidy, cool, and clean in a stun- 
ning green camp suit with a little yellow feather embroidered 
over its left pocket. Tuck should have been pleased at the 
likely appearance of her new recruit, but, realizing her own 
unpleasing condition, she was not. 

“Tuck,” said Cappy cheerfully, “this is Barbara Stevens, 
the new member of your patrol.” 

Tuck tried to beam a cordial welcome and to forget that 
she was hot, dirty, and untidy, but her tongue refused to 
carry out her intention. “Can you swim?” she asked abruptly 
as she shook the new girl’s hand. 

Barbara didn’t answer immediately. She stood and looked 
at Tuck as if transfixed, and her expression slowly changed to 
a broad grin which verged into a chuckle. Tuck didn’t wait 
to hear her reply. She dropped the girl’s hand as if it had 
burnt her, whirled around, and tramped down to the end of 
the wharf where she stood, with her back turned to the others, 
in a welter of loose rope. 

“That girl is making fun of me,” she muttered to Ruffy, 
who had found her lost duffle at last and was escorting it 
along the wharf to the boat. ‘‘She’s laughing at me, and I 
think it’s rotten.” 

But Ruffy had no ears for Tuck. “Dump your duffle in the 
boat, Connie, and make it snappy. Okay, Henry, take it 
away!” 

Henry nodded, let his motor into gear, and the boat left the 
wharf with a great splutter. As it went its dangling painter 
caught in one of the loose ropes lying on the end of the dock. 

Cappy was the first to notice the danger. ‘Tuck! Look 
out for your foot!” 


The coil of rope amid which Tuck was 





TUCK WAS JERKED OVERBOARD BY THE FORCE 
OF THE DEPARTING BOAT AND WAS TOWED IG- 
NOMINIOUSLY AWAY FROM HER PALS ON SHORE 
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standing had tightened around her ankle, and now she was 
jetked overboard by the force of the departing boat. One 
foot up and head down, she was towed ignominiously away 
from the landing. 

There was a second of complete inaction on the wharf, 
then two rescuers raced to Tuck’s assistance, Cappy and 
Barbara Stevens. Barbara beat Cappy to the end of the pier, 
streaked into the water in a flat racing dive, and sped after 
Tuck’s helpless person, using a powerful crawl stroke. 
Warned by shouts from behind, Henry killed his motor, and 
Barbara caught up with Tuck and lifted her head to the 
surface. 

“Thanks a lot,” Tuck managed to say when they had been 
brought ashore and she could speak again. “You certainly 
can swim, I'll warrant that,” she added, a little grudgingly. 

Again that bafiling smile that threatened to become a laugh 
crossed the new girl's face, but she said nothing. “I suppose 
she thinks it a good joke on me,” Tuck thought grimly. “Me, 
asking her if she could swim—and then being rescued by 
her!” 

It was a piping hot day, with the sun blazing down from a 
clear sky, and Cappy said it would be all right for the two 
girls to go to camp without changing their wet clothes. 

“Goodness knows it wouldn’t hurt you to lie around in a 
bathing suit on such a scorching day,” she said, and Tuck’s 
mother, who was on hand to see her off, agreed. 

So Tuck stowed herself away in the stern of the skiff that 
Ruffy and Sandy were rowing, thankful that Barbara had 
gone in the big rowboat with Cappy. She wanted to relax 
while she dried off, and to brood over the problem with which 
she was faced in her patrol. If this attractive newcomer 
found her patrol leader ridiculous, she'd probably find the 
rest of the patrol ridiculous, too, and the camp with its 
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primitive outdoor kitchen, its caches and garbage holes, its 
floorless tents, and all the other beloved appurtenances of the 
pioneer unit. 

“Hi, Tuck,” Ruffy broke into her dismal meditations, 
“where are you steering us? We're going around in circles.” 

“You're pulling too hard on your left oar,” responded 
Tuck tartly as she brought the bow of the boat back onto the 
course. 


HEY arrived at the island in time for a picnic lunch and a 
short rest. In the bustle of getting settled, Tuck had 


but slight contact with the new girl. By five o'clock the 


pioneer unit was spic and span, the tents were tidy, the 
kitchen and camp house swept and garnished, and the two 
patrols were a weary and bedraggled lot. 

Cappy’s voice came to them with the sweetness of singing 
birds. “Time to knock off work and have a swim before 
supper,” she called. ‘Everyone can go but the cooks.” 

“Oh, Cappy,” moaned Ruffy, “that’s me and Connie. 
Can't we have just one little dip? We're so hot.” 

“T'll get supper, Cappy,” volunteered Tuck. “I’ve been 
swimming once to-day and supper isn’t hard to-night. Just 
salad and corn chowder and sliced fruit and milk and cocoa,” 
she added, glancing at the bulletin board where the menus 
for the week were posted. “The wood choppers have left 
plenty of wood and I can get everything ready in a jiffy.” 

“Oh, Tuck, you archangel!” exclaimed Ruffy rapturously. 
“T'll do double chores for you to-morrow.” 

Tuck nodded and started for the woodpile, as the rest of 
the troop dashed for their bathing suits and the lake. She 
filled her arms with a pile of kindlings and small sticks, and, 
turning toward the kitchen, all but fell over Barbara Stevens. 

“You'd better hurry,” Tuck told the new girl coldly. 
“You'll be late for swimming.” 

“I had my swim this morning, the same as you,” smiled 

Barbara, ‘‘so I’m getting supper, too.” 

Tuck whirled on her furiously. “I don’t need you here,” 
she said. “Go on, go swimming with the others. Please 
do. I mean it.”’ (Continued on page 43) 








MICKEY 
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view, with thousands of people crowding 

the sidewalks and leaning out of near-by 
windows and balconies. Excited murmurs rose 
and fell as necks were craned in the effort to 
catch glimpses of arriving celebrities. 

High above, broad beams from the humming 
arc-lights slashed into the night sky to weave 
and interweave in swinging patterns. Horns 
tooted. Flash bulbs glared as newsmen snapped 
pictures of favorite actors and actresses of the 
screen as they stepped from their cars. 

A loud swell of cheers rose as a snub-nosed 
boy in his late teens stepped out of a car which 
had just pulled to the curb in front of the thea- 
ter. He helped his mother alight, then took her 
arm as they walked beneath the long canopy 
leading to the lobby. A master of ceremonies 
held out a microphone and asked, “Here, 
Mickey—won’'t you say something ?” 

The young star ran his hands through a mop 
of yellow hair. “Oh, gosh,” he gulped. ‘Well, 
uh, hello everybody! I hope you all 
like the picture.” 

Suddenly a small boy slipped under 
the ropes which were holding back the 
crowd. A policeman shouted, ‘Hey 
you, come back here!’’ but the young- 
ster planted himself squarely in front 
of the young star. “Willya give me 
your autograph?” He opened a grimy 
book to a fresh page and proffered a 
stub of a pencil. 

“Glad to,” the young actor grinned. 
He took the book and pencil and 
wrote, “Best wishes, Mickey Rooney.” 

Still the youngster wasn't satisfied. 
He pushed the book back into Mickey's 


i WAS an important Hollywood pre- 


BELOW: MICKEY ROONEY, AS ANDY HARDY, COMFORTS 
HIS SCREEN FATHER, LEWIS STONE, IN “THE HARDYS 
RIDE HIGH.” RIGHT: A STAGE TODDLER AT TEN MONTHS 


Though still in his ’teens, 
the boy who made the 
name‘ Andy Hardy’”’ fa- 
mous 1s a veteran of the 
stage, having made his 
first appearance at the 
age of one to begin the 


climb to stardom 





ROONEY 


By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 







hands, disappointment clouding his eyes. 

“Oh, gee,” he pleaded, “I wanted your real 
name in my book. Won’'tcha sign it Andy 
Hardy ?” 

If the truth be told, Mickey Rooney is no more 
the “‘real’’ name of this talented young actor 
than is the name Andy Hardy which he has 
made so famous. He was born Joe Yule, Jr., 
in Brooklyn, New York. Both his father and 
mother were vaudeville actors, so Mickey was 
initiated, at a tender age, to the smell of grease 
paint and the excitement of back-stage life. 

“I can’t even remember my first stage appear- 
ances,"” Mickey told us. “I started so young it 
seems I have always been in the acting business. 
I still have a tuxedo that was specially made for 
me when I was only a year old.” 

Mickey's mother informed us that he was in 


i the tuxedo routine for only a few weeks, and 


then they had decided he was a little too young 
to begin his career. So the infant actor was 
confined to his dressing room nursery during the 
stage performances, in spite of his 
howls to join the fun. 

One night, when Mickey was about 
two, his mother was late for her act 
and rushed out of the dressing room 
without shutting the door. It didn’t 
take the bright-eyed baby long to notice 
her oversight. He wandered through 
after her, crawling over ropes and 
around scattered pieces of scenery, 
somehow escaping the attention of the 
actors and stage hands. In the middle 
of his parents’ act, he toddled out from 
the wings, plopped down in front of 
the glaring footlights, and gave a 
hearty sneeze. The audience liked him 
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BELOW: WALLACE BEERY AND MICKEY ROONEY IN THE 
FILM, “STABLEMATES.” MICKEY PLAYS A STABLE BOY 
WHO TRADES HIS WAGES FOR’ AN INJURED RACE HORSE 

















YOUNG TOM EDISON, PLAYED BY MICKEY 
ROONEY IN THE NEW MOVIE OF THAT 
TITLE, RUBS HIS SISTER TANNIE'S HAIR 
TO SEE IF THE STATIC ELECTRICITY IN 
IT WILL CHARGE A BATTERY! VIRGINIA 
WEIDLER PLAYS TOM’S LOYAL SISTER 


so well that the manager put him 
on the payroll as a regular member 
of the troupe. 

At first Mickey’s acting was done 
in pantomime, but soon he was 
given his own lines to say. His 
mother remembers a joke which 
was one of his favorites at the 
time. ‘Have you heard the one 
about the saucer of milk?” Mickey 
would ask. Then, with an infec- 
tious giggle, he would answer him- 
self, ‘It’s the cat's!” 

“Aw, gee, Mom,” Mickey will 
protest when his mother tries to re- 
call more jokes which were part of 
his early stage experience, “those 
are terrible. Do you have to tell 
them?” And he blushes furiously 
with embarrassment. 

By the time he was three, Mickey 
was doing imitations. At that time 
the “Two Black Crows,’ Moran 
and Mack, were popular black-face 
comedians. They were Mickey's 
favorites, and he uSed to play one 
of their records on an old portable 
phonograph for hours. He imi- 
tated their dialogue so well that the 
manager could not resist working 
the imitation into the child’s vaude- 
ville act. 

In this imitation Mickey came out 
on the stage made up with burnt 
cork and carrying two hats. Put- 
ting on one hat, he would run td one 
side of the stage and drawl some- 
thing as “Moran.” Then he would 
run to the other side, clap on the 
other hat, and speak his next line 
as ‘‘Mack.” 

By the time he was five, Mickey 
had traveled all over the United 
States and into Mexico and Canada 























































































































































































































































































































YOUNG TOM GETS A STORY FOR HIS PA- 
PER, A WEEKLY HE PUBLISHED FROM 
THE BAGGAGE CAR OF A LOCAL TRAIN 






AT LEFT: TOM AND TANNIE GO IN FOR 
MUSIC ON THEIR WAY TO SCHOOL. BE- 
LOW: TANNIE EAGERLY WATCHES THE 
RESULTS OF HER BROTHER'S EXPERIMENT 






with the vaudeville troupe, but he 
had never lived in any city longer 
than two months. As he was now 
approaching school age, his mother 
settled down in Hollywood and 
started him in kindergarten. 

With the beginning of school 
Mickey left vaudeville life, but be- 
fore he realized it he was launched 
on an even more ambitious career 
in moving pictures. His first two 
picture rdles, however, were not lit- 
tle-boy parts—he played a midget 
in each one! 

When he was six, he won the 
role of Mickey McGuire in a series 
of comedies patterned after a comic- 
strip character of that name. As 
Mickey McGuire he was a minia- 
ture “tough guy,” wearing a loud 
checked shirt, suspenders, and a 
derby hat. He had to have his 
blonde hair dyed black, and he swag- 
gered around smoking a chocolate 
cigar. 

After the first Mickey McGuire 
comedy was finished, the producer 
suggested that the young actor adopt 
the name Mickey McGuire as his 
own. This was satisfactory to little 
Joe Yule, Jr., so he spent the next 
six years making his new name fa- 
mous. By the time he was twelve 
he had made seventy-eight pictures, 
but he was getting too big for the 
Mickey McGuire part. Besides he 
was getting aaa by the casting 
offices as a “toughie’, and he 
wanted the chance to play a variety 
of parts. 

As a result he severed his con- 
tract with the Mickey McGuire pro- 
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ducers, although he could no longer keep the name he had 
made so well known. He had grown so accustomed to the 
name Mickey, however, that he wanted to keep it for his first 
name, so he adopted a new professional name, Mickey Rooney. 

No longer needing his black hair, he began to let it grow 
out in its natural color, but it was a long and embarrassing 
process. 

“Don’t ever have your hair dyed,” he warned us, running 
his hands through an unruly mop. ‘Take a lesson from 
me! I had to go around for months looking terrible. My 
hair was blonde down at the roots, kind of purple a little 
further up, and black on the ends. It took almost a year, 
after I was Mickey McGuire, to get back to natural. I 
wouldn't even take-my cap off until it did.” 

Mickey worked at this studio and that, doing bit pet 
extra réles, anything that came along. Gradually producers 
realized that the wiry youngster named Mickey Rooney was a 
real actor and a good trouper, and bigger parts began to 
come in accordingly. After a series of good pictures, ending 
with Hide-out in which he added a fine performance to those 
of Robert Montgomery and Maureen O'Sullivan, he was 
signed up with a long term contract by the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studio. 

It was soon after this that Mickey was chosen for the réle 
of Puck, in Max Reinhardt’s stage presentation of Midsummer 
Night's Dream. When Shakespeare's great comedy was 
adapted for the screen, Mickey was the only member of the 
original stage cast to be included in the moving picture ver- 
sion. Audiences and critics alike applauded him for his 
sprightly portrayal of the mischievous Puck. M-G-M execu- 
tives, however, remember Midsummer Night's Dream with 
something of a grimace, for the picture was not a box office 
success and the Studio lost money on the venture. 

Mickey's next pictures were Ah, Wilderness, The Devil Is 
a Sissy, Captains Courageous, and Thoroughbreds Don't Cry. 
Following those began the series which did the most to boost 





ONE OF YOUNG TOM EDISON’S EARLY INVENTIONS, THE “GETTER- 


UPPER.” A STRING TIED TO HIS LITTLE SISTER'S BIG TOE 
IS FASTENED TO THE LEVER WHICH MICKEY IS ABOUT TO PULL 
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him into the consciousness of the public—the Hardy family 
series. 

The first one, A Family Affair, featured Lewis Stone as the 
wise and good-hearted Judge Hardy. Mickey played the son, 
Andy, and the other members of the family were played by 
Cecilia Parker, Sara Haden, and Fay Holden. Ann Ruther- 
ford played the part of Polly Benedict, Andy's home-town 
sweetheart. 

As Andy Hardy, Mickey's teen-age trials and tribulations, 
his adolescent love affairs, proved more interesting to theater- 
goers than a lot of more sophisticated movies. You're Only 
Young Once, Judge Hardy's Children, Love Finds Andy 
Hardy, Out West with the Hardys, The Hardys Ride High, 
Andy Hardy Gets Spring Fever, and Judge Hardy and Son 
all helped to build his fame to new heights. At the end of 
1939, when a poll of all theater owners was made to deter- 
mine the most popular stars of the year, Mickey Rooney was 
voted first in drawing power! Of course this burst of fame 
did not result from his success in the Andy Hardy pictures 
alone. He had proved himself a real artist by playing a 
variety of pictures with wisdom, feeling, and humor. 

One of Mickey’s finest performances was Boys’ Town, in 
which he co-starred with Spencer Tracy. This rdle required 
depth of character study, but Mickey was just as convincing 
as a hard-boiled boy of the streets as he is in his Andy Hardy 
characterizations. 

Lord Jeff, Stablemates, and Huckleberry Finn were sand- 
wiched in between some of the Hardy family pictures, fol- 
lowed last autumn by Babes in Arms with Judy Garland. But 
it was this spring that Mickey finished what promises to be 
his greatest dramatic performance to date—the title rdle in the 
picture, Young Tom Edison. 

This fine picture gives us a glimpse of the great inventor 
as a boy. Young Tom’s escapades and the disasters which fol- 
low his scientific experiments are understood by his mother 
(played by Fay Bainter) and his (Continued on page 39) 


MICKEY ROONEY HAD A LOT OF WEIGHTY PROBLEMS ON HIS MIND 
IN “BABES IN ARMS.”’ JUDY GARLAND IS TRYING TO CONSOLE HBM 
IN THIS SCENE FROM THE PICTURE IN WHICH THEY CO-STARRED 
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The Dramatic Company of the 
Rockies, foiled by their rival, 
the Countess, turn a bad situ- 
ation into a dramatic triumph 


By LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
WEBER 





“STEP RIGHT UP, FOLKS,” 
SHOUTED GRAND PATRICK 







PART TWO 







ORA felt her own 
heart sinking down 
into the pit of her 
empty stomach. The Countess 
de Braganza again! And here 
they were—the Dramatic Com- 
pany of the Rockies—tired and 
hungry and broke, and with no opera 
house to put on their show. 
Mitie dropped down on a hub of one of 













the gilded wheels of the wagon, and Dora 

said mechanically, ‘No, no, Mitie, you'll be all 

over tar."" Miss Nell, who had already parted her hair in the 
middle so as to dress it in appropriate fashion as Juliet, 
young daughter of the house of Capulet, said angrily, “I just 
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THE Story So Far: This is the tale of a troupe of wandering 
actors, the Dramatic Company of the Rockies, in Colorado in 
the Sixties. They are all one family—" Miss Nell,” the eight- 
een-year-old star, wife of McKean More the leading man, and 
their baby, “The Codger’; Dora, sixteen, the practical mem- 
ber of the family; Mitie, fourteen, and Hittybelle, twelve, 
half-sisters of Nell and Dora; “Mother,” an actress once 
known throughout the West as “lovely Mary Mallory” ; and 
her father, Patrick Mallory, affectionately called “Grand 
Patrick.” Later they are joined by a seventeen-year-old boy, 
Phineas, who, with his tame blackbirds, encounters them 
while he is searching for his benefactor, the old prospector 
Sam, who has disap peared. 

When the story opens, the Mallorys have fallen on hard 
times. Their rival, the Countess de Braganza, with more and 
finer scenery and costumes, and a larger company, is trying to 
outdo them in their own territory. It is a favorite trick of the 
Countess, with her six-horse equipage, to pass the Dramatic 
Company on the road, as they plod along in their painted 
wagon drawn by a span of mules. The Countess, arriving 
first at their mutual destination, then tries to secure the only 
theater in town. This is the situation when the troupe, delayed 
by a sick mule, arrives in Oratown later than they planned. 




























wish the Countess would fall off the balcony,” and Hittybelle 
added vindictively, “She would if I was anywhere near.” 

McKean, who could always find a line to fit either the joy 
or tragedy of the moment, muttered, ‘I have a soul of lead— 
so stakes me to the ground—”’ 

But neither Grand Patrick nor Mother could have a soul 
of lead for long. They had been troupers for too many 
years. As Grand Patrick once said, “A good trouper has to 
have the same bounce back that a rubber ball has.”’ 

Mother was thinking out loud. “We have to put on the 
play some place, so we can sell our hair tonic. Now I wonder 
where—’’ 

Dora could remember putting on shows in every manner 
of place. Sometimes in a grocery store they had pushed two 


counters together and hung up blankets for curtains, and 
there, in the midst of smoked hams and canned meats and 
blue flannel shirts, they had enacted Shakespeare's tragedies 
and comedies. 


Once they had been on a double bill with 
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GRABBING A LAMP-POST 

AND SHAKING THE SCEN- 
ERY. THE AUDIENCE LET 
OUT A HOWL OF DELIGHT 


some animal acts, and Hamlet's speech had been interspersed 
with a lion’s roar and Ophelia’s lament by a jackal’s shrill 
elp. 

' Phineas had gone hurrying down the street. He came back 
now, quite out of breath, with the blackbirds scolding behind 
him. “I went down to see if the high platform was still 
standing there on the other side of the blacksmith shop. 
Don’t you remember—they used it for all the speeches and 
music when word came through that Lincoln was shot?” 

“To be sure we do. And it’s left standing ?”’ 

Dora remembered that evening in April when they had 
been in Oratown, and Ferzen, dashing in with his stage, had 
brought the news that President Lincoln had been assassinated 
in Ford's Theatre in Washington. The next evening Dora 
and Mitie and Hittybelle had marched in the torchlight pro- 
cession of grief. Dora remembered Hittybelle’s chagrin be- 
cause her pine torch hadn't burned as brightly as some of the 
others. Afterwards there had been speeches from a hastily 
constructed platform, draped in black. On his accordion 
Grand Patrick had played, ‘There Is a Fountain Filled With 
Blood,” and McKean had sung it, because that had been the 
favorite hymn of the boy Lincoln, in Illinois. 

“They're leaving the platform standing,” Phineas informed 
them now, “because, before long, Speaker Colfax and his 
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party are coming out from the States and there'll be no end 
of high-flown gab. The two steps leading up to the platform 
ought to be nailed solider—they're shaky as the ague.”’ 

“It'll make a perfect stage,” Mother cried. “Come on, 
troupe, let’s get into costume!’ New life quickened the 
whole company. Even the mules fidgeted to be going. 
Mother glanced down at Mitie, said, ‘‘Mitie, treasure, don't 
get sick now.” 

“Here, Mitie,’”” Dora whoa'd the mules and, balancing her- 
self on the front wagon wheel, rummaged swiftly in a reticule 
on the wagon’s seat and found some loaf sugar that had been 
dipped in peppermint for just such emergencies. “This will 
settle your stomach.” 

“Just suck them, Mitie,” put in Hittybelle. ‘Don’t chomp 
them down like you usually do when you're nervous.” 

They drew the wagon up close to the platform. Dora 
hurriedly delved into a box and brought up their stage cur- 
tain. It would have to be eked out with blankets and even 
the black velvet they always used in a funeral scene, so as to 
curtain all sides of the platform. 

The feminine members of the troupe dressed for Romeo 
and Juliet in the wagon: Nell, as the lovely Juliet, in the red 
brocade with its basted-in sleeves; Dora, as Juliet’s loyal and 
maundering nurse; Mother, as Lady Capulet—by changing 
mantles and bonnets she could be Lady Montague as well; 
tall, thin Mitie, as Benvolio, Romeo's friend; Hittybelle, as 
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Paris, young nobleman of Verona. 

Hittybelle loved this part because of 

her costume, a black velvet cape with 

gold embroidery, a plumed hat. It would 

take quick scrambling, quick timing for them to 

change into costumes and characters of other person- 

alities. But there were the parts of the two Friars, two 
pages, an apothecary, the musicians, to be filled. 

Narrow seats ran along both sides of the wagon so there 
was little standing room in it. Scenery was packed so close 
overhead that heads were constantly being bumped. Dress- 
ing and putting on make-up was a hectic time of snatching at 
costumes and wigs, falling over open trunks, fumbling at 
buttons and lacings, and shoving to get at the mirror they 
hung on the back of the seat under the lantern. Hittybelle 
scolded, ‘Dora, you bent Paris's sword this afternoon when 
you were prodding that colicky mule. I wish you’d remem- 
ber that swords shouldn't be curled up at the edges.” 

Phineas, all fidgety unease and big feet, came to the wagon 
for his own sword as Mercutio. He overlooked his stiff 
enmity to Dora‘ long enough to ask nervously, ““What comes 
after ‘True, I talk of dreams’ ?” 

Dora, fastening a heavy locket around Nell’s neck, an- 
swered, 

“Which are the children of an idle brain 
“Begot of nothing but vain fantasy.” 

Mitie laid a sympathetic hand on Phineas’s arm. “Don't 
be worried—you get stabbed before the show is even half 
over.” 

Grand Patrick had drawn a crowd by thumping his drum. 
He held them now while, behind the rigged-up curtain, Dora 
and Mother and McKean set up scenery. Dora bundled up 
her long nurse's skirts while she (Continued on page 38) 


















































_ WEASEL 


by 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


How a dog, named for his resem- 
blance to that slinky animal, em- 

4 | . . ulated its bravery and so helped 
Se RET see eee : his master to hold on to courage 


SUPPOSE you might call me a Spanish dog since I was 
I born at Monterey in Spanish California, among people 

who spoke only the Spanish language. I was little and 
skinny and long, mostly white from nose to tail. My nose was 
thin and pointed, and my ears, while coming to a little peak 
at the ends, weren't much to boast of. My first master called 
me Weasel. Everyone laughed when he said that, and de- 
clared it exactly fitted me. Of course he said it in Spanish, 
but after I left him, of my own accord in order to see the 
world, almost everyone I met called me by the same name. 
I have learned to know that name in French, in Indian, and— 
as you shall hear—in English. 

I was well treated in my first home; the food was good 
and, if not plentiful, at least sufficient. Sometimes there 
was too much pepper in it for my taste, but I said nothing. 

But after I started out to see the world, I had a difficult 
time. I was only too thankful then to run across a bone which 
had already been gnawed at by a dozen dogs, and many days 
I had no other food. I drank water from puddles and slept 
in whatever corner I could find. I had never been fat, but 

under such difficulties I grew rapidly thinner and more 
like a weasel, I suppose, than ever. 

By this time I had seen a weasel or two for myself, 
and I can’t say I admired their appearance, though 

I learned from experience that they have sharp 

teeth and are good fighters. I tried to per- 
suade myself that was the reason I had 
come by my name. The day I tried 

to make myself believe this was 
the very day I myself had been 
worsted by a weasel. After 
the first sting of defeat 
was over, I faced the 
situation frankly. 


THERE WAS THE FLARE OF A 
LIGHTED CANDLE AS MY MAS- 
TER OPENED THE TRAP DOOR. 
WITHOUT HEED FOR MY OWN 
SAFETY I DASHED STRAIGHT 
TOWARD THE HIDDEN ENEMY 


Illustrated by J. J. EPP 
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“It’s no use trying to make believe I was much of a fighter 
in the past,” I said, “for it is plain I wasn’t, since a slinky 
weasel has got the best of me. However, while it is not an 
excuse, I haven’t had an over-supply of food recently, so 
I may well say I wasn’t up to my usual standard. I will not 
grieve, therefore, over what I didn’t do, but will try to make 
a better showing in the future. I shall be brave, so brave 
that I shall merit my name Weasel—and surely I have reason 
to know how brave and strong a weasel may be. And what 
good fighters, considering their size.” 

This resolution comforted me. But in order to regain my 
morale I decided I would go somewhere else in the world 
where I was not so well known. The dogs in Monterey were 
inclined to sneer at me, and it was difficult to hold up one’s 
head and to carry one’s tail high when every dog on the cor- 
ner knew one had been worsted by a weasel. It would be 
easier to carry out my plan somewhere else. 

That day a ship came into the harbor. And suddenly I re- 
solved that, when the ship should sail, I would go with it. 
I stood close by the ocean's edge, sniffing at the heels of every 
man who came ashore. I am particular as to a master, and 
I had been too long without one to attach myself to just any 
one who came along. 


Mea a leg came down the gangplank from the ship, be- 
fore I smelled a master who pleased me. Then, having 
decided I should be happy with that particular one, I followed 
at his heels, doggedly, as we say, all that day. In one shop 
and out, up one street and down another I went. The man 
was a good walker, and I must admit that when night came 
I was pretty tired. Still I had gained my way, for the man 
noticed me. He tried to chase me away once or twice, but 
that was useless. And, say what you will; I have found that 
a man is pretty pleased when a dog—any dog—shows he has 
made up his mind that that man is the most important being 
in the world. 

And there is another nice thing about men; if you admire 
them enough, they do their best to admire you. They look 
you over from nose to tail for good points. This man did. 
Just before he went up the gangplank that night, he stood and 
looked at me. Finally he shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t really say you are much for looks. 
You are exactly like a weasel.” I barked then to show I un- 
derstood my name even if it was in English. “But,” he 
added, “you are an affectionate beast and I am sure you 
would be good company. Do you want to come with me?” 

I barked, I ran circles about him, I climbed up his legs as 
far as I could. In every way a dog has of expressing himself 
I showed that such was my intention. 

So it was settled. The man picked me up, carried me up 
the gangplank and on board the ship, which was named the 
Tonquin. Everyone laughed when they saw me. “What a 
weasel Alex Ross has chosen for a dog,” they said. That was 
how I learned my master’s name. 

With Alex Ross—sometimes he was called Alexander—I 
sailed away on the ship. We had a long, long journey. My 
master was one of a party of men who were employed by a 
man in the East, in New York City. This man’s name was 
John Jacob Astor. He wanted, it seems, to establish a line of 
fur-gathering stations which should stretch way across the 
country, The first of these stations, or trading posts, was to 





be built along the Columbia River, toward which our ship 
was heading. 

A boat is fine for a time, but there is no hunting to speak 
of, and I soon disposed of what mice and rats there were. 
Afterward, there was nothing much to do, and I began to 
long for ground under my feet. You may be sure I was glad 
when we anchored at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

But I was still happier that summer when a group of us set 
out to establish a trading post inland. At the place where 
the river called the Oakinacen flows into the Columbia, my 
master and the other men with him built a house of drift- 
wood which they collected from the river. It was a pretty 
place for a house, for there were many bright 
flowers blooming, and each flower seemed to 
have a humming bird poised on it. The only 
other people besides ourselves in that region 
were Indians. 

That autumn the men who had come with 
us set off one morning on an expedition. They 
were going, my master said, to gather furs from 
other Indian tribes not far distant. My master 
and I were to stay at the driftwood house and 
trade for such pelts as the Indians thereabout 
might bring us. 

“It will be lonesome,” said Alex Ross, “‘but 
I guess we can manage for a month, Weasel.” 

“A month, why that is nothing,” I barked 
in reply. ‘‘It will be gone before we know it.” 

And it was, for at last the day came when 
the other men might be expected to re- 
turn. Every morning I trotted off to 
where the river bends, for they had 
disappeared in that direction, and 
every morning I thought I would 
surely see them coming back. So 
I would rush hopefully to my look- 
out point, with my ears and tail up. 

My master always called my tail my 
“courage.” And I guess it was, for 

when I saw nothing I would 

feel my courage flagging 

and I know my tail sank 

lower and lower. Quiet- =_ s. 
ly I would return to 
the camp. Where 
were the rest of our 
men? What had be- 
come of them? 

Alex Ross asked 
me those questions 
often, but he asked 
them in a whisper for 
he did not want the Indi- 
ans, who daily crowded 
about the driftwood house, 
to suspect there was any- 
thing wrong. 

Early every morning 
before the (Continued 
on page 41) 
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Boy and Girl Scouts of the PalBea 
constructing a model town for gibit 
March, a project which called ph i 
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NCE upon a time the United Stateg§f pul 
was a nation of farmers. To-day wae di 
are the greatest industrial nation o 

the earth, and well over half of our popula 
tion is crowded into the cities which spran 
up with our industries. Nobody planned thesd 
cities—in fact, nobody stopped to think abou 
them at all. Every one was busy making hi 
factory the biggest, or his store the best—an 
all at once they looked out the window, an 
there was the city! Like Topsy, it had “jus 
growed.” 

To-day the results of this hasty growth arefyr 
all too apparent. Every city has its slums,fif 

SCOUTS WORKED T0- which are not only eyesores, but also cost the 
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YACHT CLUB, THE PIERS, nation millions in crime and disease every i 
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etch ; ; : : GIVES ITS LOCATION IN are arranged to good advantage, so far as the 

: bs te “SCOUT TOWN health, happiness, and convenience of thei 
citizens goes. 

To-day there is a distinct movement toward 
city planning, in order to regulate these evils ww 
all over the world. end 

a The aims of city planning are convenience} cons 
health and safety, and beauty. If possible, the} | 
city should be built around a center consisting the 
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PalBeaches, Florida, joined forces in 
for hibition at the Flower Show last 
led fh ingenuity and good fellowship 
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TOWN PLANNING 


in Essay Contest) 


f public and semi-public buildings. It should 
divided into four sectio residential, re- 
il, wholesale, and industrial. These sec- 
ns must be connected by an adequate sys- 
im of streets. Streets are classified as main 
oroughfares, auxiliary thoroughfares, and 
condary or residential streets, and are de- 
ened according to their use. Individual 
hildings are regulated by law to make them 
fe, sanitary, and in keeping with their 
urroundin Planners have realized that 
ities were meant to be lived in, and have 
xovided parks, civic centers, and other places 
f recreation. These are only a few of the 
min principles of modern city planning. 
The best example of city planning in the 
(nited States is Washington, D. C., which 


Avs laid out by L’Enfant while the land was 
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‘mation,| 


ill wilderness. It has been built according 
» plan ever since, and is to-day one of the 
mst beautiful cities in the world. Of course, 
ch comprehensive planning is impossible 
fe existing cities. But every city, every 
twn, every village is changing day by day, 
md it can and should change according to a 
conscious plan for improvement. We have 
live in our cities—why not plan to make 
them livable ? 
Nancy Thomson, Troop 8 
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GIRL SCOUTS WORK ON THE MODEL OF THE 
SCHOOL WHICH WAS PLACED IN THE RESI- 
DENTIAL PART OF TOWN OPPOSITE A PARK 





DENCE NEARLY 

PLETED. THESE wo 
GIRL SCOUTS ARE BE- 
GINNING TO LAND- 
SCAPE THE LAWNS, 
PLANTING TREES AND 
SHRUBS TO PROVIDE A 
PLEASANT SETTING 


RIGHT : CLOSE-UP VIEW 
OF A WINNER OF ONE 
OF THE GRAND PRIZES 
—THE ‘‘SCOUT- 
TOWN’’ CHURCH. 
WHITE PENCILS WERE 
USED FOR THE COL- 
UMNS AND CHRIST- 
MAS PAPER PROVIDED 
MATERIAL FOR THE 
STAINED-GLASS WIN - 
DOWS. AN ACCOUNT 
ON PAGE TWENTY- 
NINE GIVES OTHER 
BUILDING DETAILS 
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PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES ON A HOUSE 


“SCOUT TOWN” 


HE Girl Scout exhibition at the Palm 

Beach Flower Show seemed at first to be a 
most ambitious and advanced piece of work. 
Yet there it was, a model town, planned and 
executed by the Girl Scouts and, at their in- 
vitation, the Boy Scouts. It was not strange 
that they should have undertaken this par- 
ticular project, for Palm Beach is greatly con- 
cerned with city planning. 

In the two years just passed the Girl Scouts 
had planned and grown excellent dish gardens 
which they exhibited with pride at the Palm 
Beach and West Palm Beach Flower Shows. 
But with one achievement comes an urge for 
greater effort and more ambitious plans. So 
it happened that, when they were invited to 
exhibit again in the 1940 Flower Show, the 
model city project was conceived. 

Early in the fall of 1939 work on this 
project was under way. The aid of many able 
and public-spirited citizens was enlisted. 
Architects gave generously of their time and 
counsel. They assisted in planning the model 
town, in conducting educational tours of the 
towns’ public buildings in order that the 
young city planners might understand the 
fundamental uses of such buildings and per- 
haps glimpse the reason for certain elements 
of design. A landscape architect and many 
local garden enthusiasts codperated with the 
Scouts and their leaders in suggesting appro- 
priate plant material, in growing plants, in se- 
lecting for size that the proper scale might be 
observed—and, in general, assisting in a land- 
scaping plan that was in harmony with the 
location and with the architecture of the 
model town. 

It soon became apparent that the results in 
interest and intelligent understanding of civic 
problems, in codperation, and in the simple 
joy of work well done were far more im- 
portant than the fact of a well-made exhibit 
for the Flower Show. The leaders delighted 
in the ingenuity developed by the Scouts in 
solving problems in connection with the work. 
To find just the right material for a miniature 
tile roof, or for the pillars of a public build- 
ing; to decide what to use to create the il- 
lusion of stained-glass windows for the 
church; of what to make the tiny oranges in 
the orange grove, the crates, and the ladders 
used in fruit picking; how to develop a road, 
sidewalk, and park system that could be 
worked on by several troops and yet be as one 
unit when assembled—these were a few of 
the problems of “Scout Town” and they were 
all solved. 

“Scout Town” was built in sections. Plans 
and blue prints were studied by leaders and 
Scouts, and requests for certain exhibits made. 
Troops were asked to make three choices; 
when two or more troops wanted the same 





HOW PALM BEACH SCOUTS 


Your community may wish to try a similar project 
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THE PLAN FOR “SCOUT TOWN,” SHOWING ROADS, PARKS, WATER, AND LOCATIONS OF BUILDINGS 


exhibit and all were equally capable, a lucky 
number was drawn for decision. 

The exhibits were to be placed on a table 
constructed like a sand table, eleven feet by 
twenty feet. Forty-eight galvanized tins, six- 
inches deep, all shapes and sizes, were made. 
Each troop had its own pans. These were of 
uniform depth and designed to fit together to 
produce the ground plan of the town, the 
spaces between the pans to be filled in with 
white sand for roadways. Pans were made 
deep in order that plants might be grown in 
pots and put into the exhibit without being 
transplanted. Some pans were as large as 
three feet square. Those for the lake and 
river and the airport were too large to be 
moved, so the boys worked on them at the 
place of the exhibit. 

Many troops secured advice and instruc- 
tion from model makers and nurserymen, as 
well as from architects and other specialists. 
Trips to the woods and experiments with 
growing things proved interesting troop activi- 
ties over a long period. Troops planning to 
make models of the church, the school, the art 
gallery, the yacht club, and the residences of 
“Scout Town” enjoyed visiting such buildings 
and studying the various types of architecture. 
Leaders of troops working on adjoining pans 
got together to plan roadways, driveways, and 
walks. Parkways and sidewalks were planned 
to correspond. 

Several girls and boys were selected to assist 
in assembling the exhibit, two days before 
the show. Finally, after many hours of inter- 
ested work, ‘Scout Town” was ready for in- 
spection. Scouts from each troop were sched- 
uled to host and hostess duty. 

The Flower Show opened its gates and 
thousands of visitors flocked in. Great inter- 
est was shown in “Scout Town” and many 
compliments were given to all those who had 
worked to produce it. But the lasting and 
valuable results were not the compliments of 
the many visitors; they were the satisfaction 
of achievement, the tangible evidence of plan- 
ning and work, of skill and coéperation, and 
of interest between adults and youth. Through 
this project the Scouts realized how many 
adults in the community, people of ability, 
were moved by a friendly willingness to help; 
and a great number of adults realized that 


the community holds young people of intelli- 
gence and potential ability who will become 
valuable citizens and workers in the future. 


BROWNIES MAKE AN ORANGE GROVE 


Last fall when we had our meetings we 
planted lime, orange, and lemon seeds for our 
Flower Show exhibit. 

The frost killed most of our plants and we 
didn’t have time to plant more seeds, so our 
leader brought the plants from her own yard. 
We brought pepper plants and marigolds to 
trade the Scouts for lime, orange, or lemon 
trees. 

At the meeting of February twenty-first, we 
made little oranges by rolling orange crayons 
into tiny balls. Some of us made tiny crates 
for the little oranges. We also made step 
ladders out of tooth picks; that was slow 
work as our fingers were always stuck with 
glue, but we had a lot of fun. I hope our part 
is very good. 

Betty Sexton, Brownie 


BOY SCOUTS BUILD THE BRIDGE 


FTER two unsuccessful attempts to make a 

bridge—our exhibit for ‘Scout Town’”— 
out of plaster of Paris, we decided to make it 
out of cardboard and balsa wood. It was made 
mostly of cardboard with balsa wood being 
used to strengthen it and also to hold parts 
like the roadway and railing on. 

We began work on it at 7:30 P. M., first 
cutting out the sides and placing the balsa 
strips on to hold the-roadway in place. After 
the glue had dried, we cemented one-quarter 
inch balsa strips along the bottom edges to 
hold the bottom on. The roadway was the 
next step. It was made of stiff cardboard and 
glued to the bottom of the railing, which was 
made out of a balsa wood frame covered with 
cardboard on each side. 

After we put the bottom on and braced it 
several times, the bridge was done, all but a 
few coats of paint. 

By the time we finished our bridge (which 
was ten inches wide and twenty-four inches 
long and made to a scale of four inches to 
sixteen feet) it was 11:30. 

Jack Snelling, Troop 13 




















BUILT 


“SCOUT TOWN” 


Photographs by Herter-Lester, Palm Beach, Florida 





TWO BROWNIES OF PACK 4 WITH THE PARKS 
THEY HELPED LANDSCAPE FOR THE CENTER 
OF “SCOUT TOWN.” SEE ACCOUNT BELOW 


TROOP 20 WON A GRAND PRIZE WITH THIS 
CHURCH. THE ACCOUNT AT LOWER RIGHT 
DESCRIBES HOW IT WAS DESIGNED AND BUILT 





WILLIAM ROYSTER JOHNSON, ARCHITECT OF “SCOUT TOWN,” AND MRS. JOSEPH M. CUD- 
AHY OF CHICAGO AND PALM BEACH, DIRECTOR OF THE EXHIBIT, EXAMINE THE CIVIC 
CENTER BUILT BY THE BOY SCOUTS. TWO GIRL SCOUTS ARE INTERESTED SPECTATORS 


TROOP NINE BUILDS FLAGLER PARK 


LAGLER PARK was our assignment for 

“Scout Town” at the Flower Show. We 
were all thrilled with the idea, and anxiously 
awaited the plans for building. 

We started the little benches first. They 
were made of balsa wood, ten little pieces 
glued together. The girls took some home 
and worked on them. The following meet- 
ing we made more benches and brought light 
oak stain for the finish. 

The pan was filled with sand gathered from 
the beach and some top soil for our plants. 
We went on a hike and gathered moss and 
small plants and little bushes for the foliage. 
These had to be kept moist over the week- 
end until we began planting at our next meet- 
ing. Later we secured small cuttings from a 
local greenhouse. 

Our leader helped us in planting and ar- 
ranging the Park. That left only the band 
stand to be made. It was quite a problem, 
but it was solved by using a wire frame on a 
roll of sticky paper, and the wire was covered 
with sticky paper and painted with aluminum. 


We also made music stands by soldering paper 
clips together. 

The foliage was arranged in the pan and 
watered, the band stand set up, and the little 
benches placed. We think our exhibit looks 
lovely and hope it will be much admired. 

Marilyn Downs 


TROOP TEN BUILDS THE CAMP 


T WAS at the meeting of January sixteenth 

that Miss Nickel informed our troop that 
there was to be a Flower Show. She had 
plans and drawings with her which she ex- 
plained were blue prints for a model town to 
be called “Scout Town.” On being told of 
the choices each troop was to make, we imme- 
diately and enthusiastically told her we wanted 
the camp. We were all very happy and ex- 
cited when Mrs. Wideman, our instructor 
who was to help us make the camp, said that 
we might have it. 

We worked on the camp at the home of 
Mrs. Wideman. On the space allotted for 
the camp we have placed eight cabins, one 
recreation hall, playground equipment, and a 
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DR. D. J. MCCARTHY, EMINENT NEUROL- 
OGIST, TAKES TEA WITH THE GIRL SCOUTS 


few boats. The cabins are made of narrow 
window molding and balsa wood. They are 
painted with airplane dope and varnish, and 
are held together with airplane glue. The 
boats and playground equipment are made of 
palm fronds and balsa wood, and are coated 
with varnish and airplane dope. 

The plant life around the camp consists of 
moss, cactus, and Princess Pine which was 
taken from North Carolina. 

Patricia Hornot 

TROOP TWENTY BUILDS THE CHURCH 

HEN we heard that we were to have the 

church in ‘Scout Town,” the first thing 
we did was to study church design. One after- 
noon our troop visited the three Palm Beach 
churches to get ideas. We paid particular at- 
tention to the stained glass windows and the 
Our leaders consulted Mr. John Scott 
Lawson who drew our plans. We bought 
mat board, scotch tape, and glue. We drew 
our church on the board and cut it out with 
razor blades, and glued it together. The win- 
dows are made of Christmas paper with wax 
paper on the outside to give a frosted effect. 
The door knobs are pin-heads. Our columns 
in front are made of white pencils. We 
painted the roof and steeple top green. The 
porch, steps, and other brick work are card- 
board painted brick color and marked off with 
a silver pencil. 

In the meantime we had been growing car- 
rots and collecting small plants and moss. We 
filled our pan with good soil, using some 
rocks and tile in the bottom for drainage, and 
did our planting. We had lots of fun and 
we are looking forward to next year’s Flower 
Show with great enthusiasm. 

Barbara Ann Smith 


roofs. 


BROWNIES DO LANDSCAPING 
ROWNIE Pack No. 4 had three pans in 
which to make our “Scout Town” exhibit 

—a square one, a round one, and an oblong 

one. Everything we made had to be within a 

quarter of an inch for each foot. 

We used moss for grass, white sand for 
sidewalks, and yellow sand for streets. We 
also used small plants for trees and hedges. 

It was a lot of fun making the Sir Robert 
Baden-Powells and the fountains. We made 
them out of clay and our leader painted over 
them. We put rocks on the bottom of the 
pans so the moss wouldn't sour and die. 

The whole thing looked very nice when it 
was done, It made me wish I could make a 
full-sized garden just like it. When Brownies 
grow up, they will know how to make their 
home towns look beautiful. 

Ruth Dickins, Brownie 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


THE RANCH of the BLUE STONES 


down and took the bit as soon as it was of- 
fered. Penny stroked Querida’s silken nose 
and rubbed the white star between her eyes. 
“I believe you're beginning to like me al- 
most as much as I like you!’’ she whispered 
into the delicate, pointed ear nearest to her. 

Aunt Retta came out to stow the three 
lunches into Penny's saddle bags. ‘Now be 
sure that you keep on the trail, Penelope,” 
she warned, shading her eyes from the sun. 
“It’s terribly easy to get lost. Those cafions 
look a lot alike if you're not used to them. 
And always remember, if you should miss the 
way, that the dogs will lead you back. Old 
Max is as wise and reliable as a human!” 

Penny was well started on the twisting, 
rocky trail that skirted the flank of the moun- 
tain, when the full meaning of what Aunt 
Retta had said occurred to her. She had 
spoken as though Old Max were to be one of 
the party. Toby, she knew, would be no 
help as a guide. She had half a mind to turn 
back when she saw how he dashed off, first 
in one direction, then in another, chasing 
gophers, rabbits, ground squirrels, and even 
the quick little gray lizards. 

But, after all, the trail was easy to follow. 
It was overgrown with low brush of grease- 
wood, redshank, and gray-green, pungent- 
scented sage, but the thick red stems of the 
manzanita, higher than her horse's head, 
were absent here along the old trail, and their 
lack marked it clearly. 

Whenever there was an opening through 
the brush as the trail climbed higher, Penny 
could look down upon the valley dotted with 
Uncle Fred's grazing cattle and lushly green 
in contrast to the pale, dry hills beyond. The 
sun was hot on her back and shoulders, but 
every clump of shade held a moment of fresh 
coolness. How blue the sky was! Surely 
she was the luckiest girl in the world—Penel- 
ope Shaw, who never before this summer had 
been farther West than Albany, to be riding 
this spirited little horse on such a day along 
such a trail! 

And then suddenly Querida gave a jump 
and shied violently to avoid a gray streak 
that passed across the trail directly under her 
nose. The same instant Toby’s voice rose 
in high-pitched, frenzied yelps. He crashed 
into the brush and disappeared up the hill- 
side. Penny, almost jerked from her saddle, 
managed to quiet Querida, and turned to see 
what it was that had startled the two animals. 
Crossing a clearing just above them, heading 
for a clump of oak trees that rose out of a 
jumble of rocks, appeared the gaunt, smooth- 
ly running shape of a coyote, with Toby yelp- 
ing frantically just at his heels. 

“Oh!” breathed Penny, remembering, too 
late, something that Billy had said. “He'll be 
killed! Toby's nothing but a puppy, and 
without Max he’s helpless as a kitten. Once 
they’re out of sight of me, the coyote’ll turn 
on him. Come back here, Toby!” Putting 
her heels to her horse, she urged Querida off 
the trail and up the bank. “Here, Toby, 
Toby!” she shouted, again. 

As well try to call back the wind! Even if 
Toby could have heard her voice above the 
clamor he was making, he would not turn 
back now, with his nostrils full of the scent 
of the quarry. 

Penny watched the two as best she could 
for dodging the raking brush and guiding 
Querida up the rocky slope. She saw the 
coyote drift lightly up the face of one great 
rock after another, and slide into the green 


gloom of the oak trees’ shade, Toby, scram- 
bling awkwardly, followed. Suddenly he gave 
an ear-splitting yelp, and disappeared en- 
tirely. 

Penny pulled Querida to a standstill. Toby’s 
voice came again, yelping with fright. He 
didn’t sound hurt, though, thank goodness. 
Where was he? Dismounting, she dropped 
Querida’s reins over her head to the ground 
and started up the face of the nearest rock. 
Her high-heeled riding boots were not the 
best things to climb in, but at last she reached 
the flattened top of the boulder. 

Here the surface was oddly pitted with 
rounded hollows of varying sizes. ‘Mortar 
holes!” she told herself, recognizing them 
from others Billy had showed her. “Indian 
women used to pound acorns into meal, 
groups of them working together, gossiping 
like a Ladies’ Sewing Circle,” he had said. 

Yelps and whines reached her, echoed and 
re-echoed strangely. She could hear the 
puppy scratching and scrambling somewhere 
near, but could not see him. The next rock 
looked even steeper than the first, but Penny 
managed to climb that one, also. Its top was 
only a narrow ridge like the peak of a roof, 
slanting steeply down on the far side to a 
crevice between it and the next boulder—a 
crevice grown with weeds that were now dry 
and brown. Something in the appearance of 
those weeds caught Penny's eye. She looked 
more closely. Yes, they were broken and 
torn, and a dark hole yawned among them. 
The weeds had grown on what was a thin 
shell of earth lodged between the rocks, and 
Toby had evidently broken through that shell 
into a hollow space beneath. 

Gingerly she moved down the steep slope 
and crouched on her heels, trying to peer 
through into the pitch-dark hole. “All right, 
Toby!” she called. And then, before she could 
even gasp, her boot heels slipped out from 
under her. Flung on her back she clawed 
wildly at the smooth surface of the rock, 
then at the brittle weeds that tore loose in her 
fingers. Something, perhaps the edge of the 
crevice, struck sharply against her head with 
such force that for a moment everything was 
blotted out in swift, enveloping blackness. 





ENNY’S next sensation was of Toby’s 

warm, wet tongue licking her face, and the 
sound of his frantic whines of welcome. She 
sat up, feeling sick and dizzy. It was so dark 
that she had a momentary, chilling fear that 
she had been stricken blind. Then the darkness 
gradually dissolved into a dim, gray gloom, 
through which she could barely see Toby’s 
white teeth, white chest, and, a little distance 
away, the white tip of his tail cutting an arc 
through the air. From somewhere above 
them a faint, indirect light came down. The 
place seemed to be a hole, or a cave, roughly 
funnel-shaped, whose small opening was at 
the top and whose floor was soft with dried 
oak leaves that had sifted in from above. 

How were they to get out? The walls 
slanted in at an angle which made climbing 
impossible, and nowhere could she see a crack 
or crevice large enough for her, or even for 
Toby, to get through. The cave seemed solid- 
ly made of two giant boulders, one lying 
against the other, with only this small, hollow 
space between them. It was horribly like a 
trap. 

Then she saw that the walls in one corner 
were not solid, but made of loose rocks and 
rubble piled together. Frantically she pulled 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 





and tugged, first at one rock, then at another, 
Not one budged, although she worked until 
her hands and knuckles were scraped and 
bruised. Toby, too, scratched as hard as he 
could at whichever rock Penny tried to dis- 
lodge. It was Toby who gave up first. He 
stood panting, looking up at her with his 
tongue hanging out of his mouth. As plain- 
ly as if he were speaking, he told her that it 
was of no use. 

Pressing her knuckles against her mouth, 
Penny sank down in the soft leaves. She held 
her knuckles there because they were bleed- 
ing, and because, too, she felt so near to the 
edge of tears. Gathering Toby into her arms, 
she held him tight, feeling herself begin- 
ning to shake uncontrollably. What was she 
to do? 

And then from outside, comfortingly near, 
she head the stamp and snort of a horse, 
Querida was still there, standing where she 
had left her, at the foot of the rock pile! 
With the reins trailing on the ground, she 
would stay there as she had been trained to 
do. Penny’s heart began to beat normally 
once more. Sooner or later someone would 
ride along the trail, looking for her, and could 
not fail to see the litttle horse in the clearing. 
And then Penny could call out and tell where 
she had fallen. With a rope, it would be a 
simple matter to haul her out. 

This realization came as such a relief that 
Penny almost laughed at her despair of a 
moment before. And then, remembering how 
much depended upon Querida’s standing still, 
she grew sober again. It might be a long 
time before anyone started looking for her. 
Uncle Fred and Billy would think that she 
had forgotten to bring out their lunches. 
They would be annoyed, but they probably 
would finish their work before going back to 
the house to eat. Not until they reached 
home would Penny be missed. Then, and no 
sooner, would the search begin. It might be 
hours yet. Would Querida, hungry and 
thirsty, stand there in the sun all that time? 
And what if she, Penny, couldn't hear the 
searchers when they came, or couldn’t make 
them hear her, shut in as she was? 

If only it weren’t so dark! Penny shivered 
in spite of herself, and gathered Toby more 
closely to her. It was his fault that they 
were both here, but he was a comfort just 
the same. 

It was then, sitting quietly, that Penny 
began to notice queer little rustlings and 
scratchings among the rocks. What if snakes 
lived in this cave? Well, she told herself 
hurriedly, if any snakes had been here, they 
would surely have been driven out by Toby’s 
commotion when he first fell in. 

But worse than any thought of snakes was 
her knowledge ‘of the vast, empty mounta‘n- 
side that stretched about her, and the des- 
perateness of her plight if Querida should 
wander away—should not be there to mark 
the place for the searching party. She fourd 
herself straining her ears to hear the jingle of 
the bridle, or the impatient movements of 
Querida’s hoofs, 


How could she stand hours of such sus- 
pense? What could she do to pass the 
time during the long wait? Penny felt 
through her pockets. She had matches. For 
a moment she thought of lighting a fire as a 
signal—someone surely would see the smoke, 
anxious as this dry country was about fire. But 

(Continued on page 32) 
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11-761 Set $2.00 


The Pen and Pencil Set are green, 
with gold-filled trim and trefoil 
clips. The pen point is of 14-K gold, 


and the pencil holds extra leads. 


I A oa icicsssitesscsesiisnnsbnsncene $2.00 
Pe I, scsi sctncccenscsoncnasiacntnenns 1.25 
De I, Cv inisscennsessactrccsessens 1.00 
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With a Girl Scout Gift 

















11-605 $.75 


The Letter Case is of soft leather 
composition, deep green in color 
and trimmed with gold. A full pack 
of correspondence cards, a pencil, 
and perpetual calendar are en- 
closed. And there are pockets for 
cards and stamps. 11-605...... $.75 








11-625 $1.25 


An Envelope Bag big and roomy, 
but sleekly slim for under-arm com- 
fort, is of green leatherette, lined 
with green rayon. A _ handcuff 
handle attached to the zipper, and 
glove pocket, add to its usefulness. 






12-170 $3.95 


A Watch, by Ingersoll, has a stream- 
lined chromed case, and sport strap 
of blond pigskin. For repairs or ad- 
justments, please send your watch 
direct to the Ingersoll-Waterbury 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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12-165 $.50 





12-160 $.50 


Trefoil Rings come in silver or gold 
to suit one’s taste and purse. Full and 
half sizes from 3-10, and boxed. 
12-160 Sterling silver..................s0000 $ .50 
SE ee een eeneee 3.75 
Brownie Rings are sterling silver, 
with a hand-hammered finish. Full 
and half sizes from 2-7, and boxed. 
12-165 Sterling silver...............:esseee $.50 











11-601 $.50 





Girl Scout Stationery is pale green 
in color, and printed with delight- 
ful designs in deep green. There 
are 12 double sheets of each de- 
sign, 24 envelopes, and a bottle of 
green ‘‘Quink” in each box. Going- 
away Girl Scouts will welcome such 
2 a Re $.50 











12-315 $.50 


The Compact, full-moon round and 
biscuit thin, is of emerald green 
enamel, with shiny chrome trim, 
and fitted with a powder sifter. 
And there are a thick, fluffy puff 
and full size unbreakable mirror. 
ee ciissisisinceisetsacsintibninictasebiiniaiapeasipitsanianeian $.50 





Lockets, for pin or chain, are of 
gilt metal, trefoil trimmed, and 
designed to hold favorite photo- 
graphs, or tiny mementos. 


12-150 Photo-locket with chain............ $.75 
12-154 Crystal ball locket, with chain .50 
12-155 Crystal ball lapel pin................ -50 














GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 





11-678 $.50 





The Scarf, a 19” square of rayon, 
comes in wine with peach and ca- 
det blue, navy with white and scar- 
let, and green with yellow and ver- 
milion. 11-678 Each.............. $.50 
The Harlequin Belt is of rayon web- 
bing striped in scarlet, yellow, and 
greens, with bronzed buckle, pig- 
skin tabs, adjustable slide. Small, 
medium, large. 8-516............ $.50 
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WHICH IS YOU? 







to good grooming 


Does your blouse show stains from underarm 
moisture? Are your blouse and skirt “‘always- 
coming-apart” ? Are your tummy and derriere 
a little too curvy? Just try these 3 easy steps 


to good grooming. 
st, we 
Kleinert’s 2-way- = 


> t 
l stretch girdles with ~ 


\ “sta-put” tops give 
] just enough control to 
make you look trim. Sleek hip- 
lines and a small waist—a big 
improvement for $2! 


Step into 2 
a girdle : 





, Pin matching 
~ shields in 
~ blouse 





Kleinert’s pin-in ‘ 
sport shields match your blouse 
and sweater colors. Safe, sure 
protection against those horrid 
underarm stains! 35¢ a pair, 3 
for $1. 









re garment gripper 
ci in skirt 
blouse from “riding 
Notions” that Kleinert’s has designed for 
YOUNG NOTIONS 


| \\ © clever little gadgets 
up.” 50¢ a pair. 
YOU —in your size and styled the way you 
© 
by Kleines 


to fasten into your 
| 
Ask at your favorite Notion 
like them! 
TT“ AEG VU SPAT OFF 


Adjust 

skirt and prevent 
Counter for these and all the other Young 
Prices slightly higher on the Pacific Coast and in Canada 
TORONTO...NEW YORK...LONDON 
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then she realized that a fire here, among all 
these dry leaves, would be the end of her. A 
flash light might show through at night. But 
her flash light was in the saddle-bags, out 
there with Querida. 

Then her exploring fingers found some- 
thing else—her harmonica. What was it that 
people said about whistling to keep your 
courage up? She wasn’t much of a whistler, 
but she could play the harmonica. 

At the first experimental note Toby, resting 
on her lap, gave a convulsive jerk. He scram- 
bled up, quivering with eagerness. As Penny 
| drew a deep breath and launched into her live- 

liest air, Turkey in the Straw, Toby sat back 
upon his haunches, lifted his muzzle, and 
emitted an ear-piercing, yodeling howl. Penny 
stopped abruptly. In the confined space, the 
sound was almost unbearable. And then an 
| idea came to her, so fantastic that she began 
| to laugh out loud. “If this doesn’t attract the 
|attention of anyone within miles, nothing 
| will!’ she said, and began to play again. 

In between tunes they rested, partly to 
regain their breath, partly to listen for any 
response to their strange duet, and partly for 
Querida, to learn if she were still standing 
by. Slowly the time dragged on. Without a 
| watch, and shut away from sight of the sun, 
Penny could not tell how long they had been 
there. All she knew was that she had played 
every tune she could remember over and over 
again, and that her lips and tongue were be- 
ginning to smart with the constant friction of 
the harmonica. 

Breaking suddenly in upon them came a 
| loud whinny from Querida. ‘Goodness, is 
|she joining in, too?” was Penny's first 
thought. But a faint, answering whinny from 
somewhere in the distance reached her ears. 
| Someone was coming! 
| Penny began to play harder than ever, and 
| Toby, too, seemed to redouble his efforts. 

strains, Penny paused to shout 





| Between 
| “Help!” at the top of her lungs. 

At last she heard the trample of hoofs on 
the trail, then an answering shout of “Hello! 
Where are you?” It was Billy's voice, high- 
pitched and cracked with alarm. 

“Up in these rocks. I'm stuck in a hole!” 
Penny shouted back to him. 

There was a crashing in the brush, the 
creak of leather as Billy swung from the sad- 
dle to the ground, then boot soles grating on 
the granite above her. “Gosh, are you much 


hurt, Penny? Is the pain bad? What hap- 
pened ?” 
“Hurt? No, I'm not hurt. I'm just down 


in this crack between the rocks—there’s a sort 
of cave. It will take a rope to get me out, 
and for goodness sake be careful that you 
don’t slide in, too!’’ she called. 

“Gosh! From all that screaming and 
groaning I thought you were being eaten 
alive!” Billy’s voice sounded relieved. 

“Screaming?” Penny said, puzzled. Then 
she understood, and began to laugh shakily. 
“That wasn’t screaming. I was playing my 
harmonica and it made Toby howl—you know 
how he does.” 

“Is Toby in there, too? Now I begin to 
get it!’ her cousin called down, “That sure 
was the weirdest noise I ever heard in my 
life.” The faint light that sifted in from the 
hole was shut off now, and Billy’s voice came 
from directly above. “Gee, that’s some cave! 
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THE RANCH of the BLUE STONES 


Hold everything while I get my riata off my 
saddle and tie it to a limb of this oak tree. 
I'll have you out of there pronto.” 

Presently he called down again. “There, 
all set now. I'm coming down in there with 
the flash light, Penny. Stand away below! 
I want to see what sort of a place it is, 
anyway.” 

A shower of pebbles and dirt heralded 
Billy's arrival as he slid down the rope into 
the cave. Toby greeted him with hysterical 
delight, and Penny herself felt that she had 
never been so glad to see anyone before. “Sure 
you're okay ?” he asked her. 

The cave was definitely Billy’s chief inter- 
est, now that he was sure his cousin was safe. 
“We finished the fence early—a lucky thing 
for you. When you didn’t bring the lunch 
we were sore, but when we found out that 
you had started out with it I knew some- 
thing must have happened. How did you 
ever get into this place, anyway?” 

Penny told of Toby’s chase of the coyote, 
while Billy swept the bright disc of his flash 
light about the cave, over the gray rock 
walls and ceiling. Suddenly he paused. ‘Look, 
Penny! Picture writing! Just as I thought— 
this was used by the Indians either as a cave 
or as a ‘rock shelter’.” The sloping roof, 
where the flash light’s beam rested, was 
marked with an odd series of angular pat- 
terns in dull red and black. 

“What do they mean?” asked Penny, trac- 
ing the lowest one with an exploring finger. 

“I don’t know. It would take an expert 
to read it. There must have been another 
entrance where those loose rocks are. Prob- 
ably filled up by a landslide. I wonder how 
old this place is? I'll bet we'd find a lot of 
things like spear points and arrowheads and 
pottery if we dug down under these leaves!” 

“Look—on that high ledge way over at the 
end! Isn't that a jar?”” asked Penny. 

The ray from the torch moved on and 
picked out a large, round object of smooth 
pottery. “It sure is—a big olla!” Billy cried. 
He thrust the flash light into Penny's hand. 
“You hold this while I lift it down.” 

Carefully he moved the big vessel from its 
place and set it carefully on the soft carpet of 
leaves. “It's perfect! And see, it has a kind 
of decoration marked on it—that’s rare around 
here! Penny, this is the biggest and most 
interesting ‘rock shelter’ I've ever seen! Boy, 
won't the men from the museum be keen to 
hear about this? They asked Dad to let them 
know if we found anything of this sort— 
they've been making a study of the Indians 
who used to live around here, and_ they 
haven't found much material yet!” 

“What's inside the jar?” asked Penny, try- 
ing to peer through the small opening. The 
flash light revealed emptiness except for a few 
crumbling fragments of what must once have 
been acorns in the bottom of the jar. 

“I guess the squirrels got here before we 
did,” grinned Billy. 

But Penny leaned closer. “Wait, there's 
something else!’ Reaching her arm in up to 
the shoulder, for the olla was deep, she 
drew out what seemed at first to be an object 
made of pottery, rounded, flattish, and covered 
with dust. Billy held the light upon it, but 
neither could decide what it might be. 

“It's not stone—it’s too light,” said Penny, 
puzzled. “I think it’s hollow.” She shook it 
gently, and there was a rattling sound. “It 
feels to me like a shell!” she murmured. 

“Why, it is! It’s two abalone shells, a big 
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one and a little one, fastened together!” 
Billy’s voice suddenly rang with excitement. 
“I saw one almost exactly like this before, at 
the museum in the city! They called it an 
Indian treasure box, and they thought it 
mighty choice! Gee, Penny, this is a find! 
Look, see that black stuff they stuck it to- 
gether with, and used to seal up the siphon 
holes in the shells? That's asphalrum, and 
it's just what they used for the other one!” 

Penny rubbed the dust away with her ban- 
danna, and shook the box again. ‘What do 
you suppose is inside? We mustn’t break the 
seal, because I should think it might be 
valuable to the museum to leave it just as it 
is. But look, there’s a cracked place. I think, 
if we're careful, we could lift out that little 
piece of shell without hurting the rest of it.” 

Billy slipped his jackknife blade into a 
crevice and exerted a gentle pressure. The 
piece of shell moved. Penny, watching anx- 
iously, felt her heart give such a leap that it 
almost shook the breath out of her body. 
“Look!” she gasped. “There’s something 
blue in there! Blue stones! Turquoises 
strung on a leather thong!” 

In the flash light’s beam Billy’s wide eyes 
met hers. His face went pale, so pale that 
each freckle stood out darkly. “Well, I'll 
be—!"" his voice came in an awed whisper. 
“The blue stones! It must be! This is where 
the Indians hid them!"" His hands had begun 
to shake so that he almost dropped the little 
piece of shell he had pried loose. 

Penny took the shell and the fragment from 
him. Suddenly she knew exactly what to do. 
She pushed the little piece of shell back into 
place, wrapped the whole treasure box in her 
bandanna, and put it into her pocket. “We 
won't take the beads out, not yet,” she said. 
“And let's put the olla back on the ledge, just 
where it was. Let's leave everything here 
just as we found it.” Her eyes were shining 
and her cheeks bright as she explained the 
idea that had come to her. “Billy, I think 
that those blue stones are going to bring luck 
to the ranch! We'll take the treasure box 
in to the city and show it to the men at the 
museum, to prove that we have found some- 
thing worth their coming out to examine. And 
if those scientists come here to examine this 
cave, won't they have to stay somewhere? 
Once they taste Lola’s cooking, do you think 
that Uncle Fred will have any trouble get- 
ting dude boarders to help out with ex- 
penses? Isn't this our chance?” 

Billy nodded his head 
“You've got something there! I don’t see 
how it can miss. What a day! And now 
maybe we'd better start hoisting ourselves and 
Toby up out of here!” 

It was only a matter of a few minutes 
strenuous work before they were out in the 
bright, fresh air once more. With Toby 
proudly leading the way, they galloped home 
along the trail while the late afternoon sun 
turned the dust to clouds of gold under their 
horses’ hoofs. 

“We're really all set—we can go to the 
archaeological museum to-morrow!” said 
Billy, exultantly, as they neared the ranch 
house. ‘Dad promised me I could have the 
truck to-morrow to go over to see a baseball 
game in Julian. He'll be just as willing for 
us to go into the city. It’s not much farther.” 
Suddenly he turned his head to look at his 
cousin with a twinkle in his eye. 

“What is it?” asked Penny. 

“I was just thinking. The blue stones may 
bring luck to our ranch, all right. But it 
seems funny that it took a lucky Penny, clear 
from New York, to find them!” 


consideringly. 
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“ ‘Best all-round girl’ — that’s Judy!” 


“* Judy sure got a swell write-up in our class year book.‘ Best dancer ... 


‘Prettiest smile’ . 


. . ‘Best all-round girl!’ But I'll say she deserved every 


word—and more! There's something so special and nice about Judy. She 
never seems flustered or ill at ease. She's one girl with just oodles of poise!” 


b peo CONSTANT POISE and serenity 
might sometimes desert her if she 
were uncomfortable or worried about 
being embarrassed several days a month. 

That’s why so many carefree, self- 
confident girls are grateful for Miracle 
Modess. They know that “difficult days” 
are now made easier, thanks to Modess’ 





Different! Modess is not a layer-type 
napkin. It has a downy fluff-filler! So 
airy-soft, it moulds to the body perfectly 
—without bulk or bunching. What's 
more, Modess now brings you a grand 
new comfort feature called ‘‘Mois- 
ture Zoning”! 


Softer! Cut a Modess pad and you'll see 
why Modess is softer! The fluffy filler 
is so different from the close-packed, 
papery layers found in some napkins! 
Modess stays softer, too, because “ Mois- 
ture Zoning” acts to direct moisture 
inside the pad, keeping edges dry and 


wonderful new comfort and safety! 

Why not ask mother today to get 
Junior Miracle Modess for you? It’s a 
pad made specially for young girls. 
Slightly narrower than regular Modess 
—but it has the same marvelous soft- 
ness and efficient safety features! 


“Take it from us...” 


comfortable longer than ever before. 


Safer! Every Modess pad has a special 
moisture-resistant backing, marked by 
a blue line. Take out the backing from 
a Modess pad. Drop some water on it 
and see for yourself—not a drop strikes 
through! 


Now, it’s easy to understand why 
Modess means glorious comfort and 
peace of mind to thousands of girls 
everywhere! 

And more good news—though softer 


and safer, Junior Modess now costs less. 
Get Junior Miracle Modess right away! 
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ICY PROBLEM 


Has Germany, for the first time in history, 
a chance to claim a foothold in a vast area 
in the Western Hemisphere—an area within 
the scope of the Monroe Doctrine? The an- 
swer is “Yes, at least a chance to make a 
technical claim.’’ The Reich, as a result of her 
seizure of Denmark, may covet control of 
Greenland, a Danish colony. The island of 
Greenland, though it is about three times the 
size of Texas, could not yield much tangible 
wealth. It might provide air bases for attacks 
on Canada and the United States, But, as long 
as the British fleet bars the path to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, defense against the laying of 





such bases would hardly seem to be a pressing 
problem. 

A question which may grow urgent, though, 
is this: What is to become of the approxi- 
mately seventeen thousand people who live in 
Greenland ? 

These form an unusual group. Most of 
them are Eskimos. Only about four hundred 
are pure-blooded white Danes. While the 
Eskimos in other regions of the North are a 
slowly dying race, those in Greenland have 
been increasing in numbers. They are healthy, 
vigorous, life-loving. 

That they are thriving is due largely to the 
splendid treatment they've had at the hands of 
Danish administrators, perhaps the best any 
civilized people ever gave aboriginal tribes. 
The native Greenlanders have local self-gov- 
ernment, but Denmark has regulated the af- 
fairs of her colony as a whole. She fed the 
natives, doctored them, educated them. She 
made all trade a government monopoly, paid 
low prices for native products, fish, oil, pelts. 
In return, Greenlanders were allowed to buy 
goods at cost. When Denmark found that 
foreigners were selling her charges liquor and 
firearms, and spreading diseases, she barred 
aliens from her colony, except those admitted 
on special permits. 

Certainly Greenland’s Eskimos have needed 
all the aid Denmark could give. They've had 
to wrest a living from a formidable land. 
Only certain strips of coast are free of the 
mile-high ice sheet that covers most of the 
island. 

Now that supplies from the mother coun- 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


try are cut off, will the Greenlanders suffer? 
If so, will Americans and Canadians help 
them? Those are questions which only the 
future can answer. 


FREE COURSES IN DRIVING 


How can high schools help cut down the 
toll of motor accidents? About four years 
ago, Mr. Amos E, Neyhart asked himself that 
question. The answer he gave himself was 
this, “Not until our high-school students can 
be taught how to drive cars.” Mr. Neyhart 
teaches industrial management at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, but he succeeded in start- 
ing a course in driving at the near-by high 
school. It was such an instant success that the 
American Automobile Association got back of 
the idea and it started to spread. To-day, more 
than one hundred thousand boys and girls 
have had driving instruction. Six hundred 
high schools now have driving classes—a 
three-hundred-per-cent rise in two-years. 

To reduce the cost of equipment, an inter- 
esting plan was worked out at Lane “Tech,” 
in Chicago. It was the use of dummy cars, 
with all the gadgets. Though these are sta- 
tionary, the student does drive—in imagina- 
tion. He moves through swift traffic supplied 
by a motion picture projector. If he doesn’t 
do it properly—down go his marks. Not just 
the mechanics of driving are taught, but com- 
mon sense behind the wheel, courtesy, sports- 
manship. 

A number of States—Connecticut among 
them—have been making a survey of driving 
proficiency—and our women have come out 
on top. Mile for mile, they have fewer acci- 
dents than men. Taking the “he or she” out 





of the question, it was discovered that age 
tends to bring good judgment. Drivers in 
their early twenties have three times as many 
accidents as those in the forties, in spite of 
youth's quicker reflexes. 

This points to the wisdom of early educa- 
tion in the control of a potentially dangerous 
machine. The problem seems to be the cost 
of instruction. The suggestion comes from 
Cleveland, Ohio, that a small percentage of 
the gasoline tax be used to cover the expense. 
It sounds logical: let gasoline itself help to 
cure gasoline danger. 


“THE FRIENDLY FAIR” 


This year, New York’s reopened World's 
Fair has as its theme, ‘Peace and Freedom.” 
Rarely has there been less peace and less 
freedom than in to-day’s world. Yet many 
people feel that, for this very reason, the 
Fair's new slogan is deeply significant. Liber- 
al-minded men and women in the trans- 
Atlantic nations are hoping for freedom as 
well as peace, and have long been discussing 
plans for a democratic federation—a United 
States of Europe. And peace, as well as free- 





dom, reigns in the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

New York's Fair of 1940 is stressing to- 
day’s unity between these republics—ap- 
propriately enough since, on April fourteenth 
of this year, the Pan American Union cele- 
brated its fiftieth birthday. 

A fresh emphasis on Central and South 
American countries, and on their relations 
with the United States, is only one aspect 
of the Fair's second edition. Many new at- 
tractions are drawing visitors, especially in 
the renovated amusement area, re-christened 
“The Great White Way.” There, dozens of 
shows have made their débuts. By day, the 
streets of this section are gay with flags and 
parades. At night, the skies above it are 
vivid with flares and bursting rockets. ‘Here, 
it's Fourth of July every evening,” conces- 
sion owners will tell you. 

In other sections, some of the 1940 of- 
ferings are: A new Masterpieces of Art ex- 
hibit (none of last year's paintings are there) ; 
a comprehensive fashion show; a collection 
of fire-fighting apparatus serving as a history 
of America’s warfare against flames. 

Last year, approximately twenty-six million 
people saw New York's exposition. This year, 
there’s a drive under way to surpass that at- 
tendance total. The word is, “Show out-of- 
town visitors that this is a friendly Fair.” 

The sponsors and executives of the re- 
opened Fair had much to contend with, Eu- 
ropean chaos, labor troubles, the fact that 
the world’s attention has been centered more 
sharply on the prowess of nations in waging 
war than on their skill in artistic, cultural, and 
industrial pursuits. Victory against such odds 
is just cause for pride. 
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EARTHQUAKES AT WORK 


While millions of men are struggling to 
change the map of the world, scientists have 
been watching upheavals which may change 
the actual contours of the earth itself. 

Earthquakes, they tell us, are working hard 
under the Atlantic Ocean, over an area so 
vast that it reaches almost from the North 
Pole to the South Pole. They call this re- 
gion—or, rather, the ground thrown up here 
by almost constant seismic activity—a sub- 
marine ridge. This quake-made elevation lies 
midway between the eastern and western 
worlds, and runs parallel to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Andes. If it is to grow in the 
future as it has in the past, the result will be 
new islands rising above the ocean. If these 
get bigger and merge—a new continent. 

It all sounds breath-taking. But there are 
two things to remember. First, that while 
earthquakes can be recorded and their loca- 
tions roughly determined, predicting what they 
will do by what they have done is a risky 
business. Second, this new continent, if it’s 
born, won't be born for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. 


WILL HE REMAKE RADIO? 


In the year 1933, Major Edwin H. Arm- 
strong (sketched in this column) a veteran 
radio engineer, perfected a startling invention. 
This was a method of transmitting and re 
ceiving broadcasts so that static was elimi- 
nated, In the language of radio this system is 
known as Frequency Modulation (FM). 

The radio world, though skeptical, was dis- 
turbed. If Major Armstrong's invention should 
come into common use, this would mean that 
standard transmitting stations and receiving 
sets must be junked. 

Doubts and vague consternation persisted 
until, in 1937, the Major built his own station 
at Alpine, New Jersey. Also, he constructed 
special receiving sets. His transmitters sent 
experimental programs a distance of about 
seventy-five miles. Listeners within that range, 
sitting at the new sets, were startled by what 
they heard. Reception was unbelievably clear. 
Voices and music came through so well that 
FM programs made standard broadcasts sound 





rather flat, a little scratchy by comparison. Be- 
tween numbers it was impossible to tell wheth- 
er the radio was on or off, stillness was so 
complete. “Why, this thing can broadcast si- 
lence,” one of Major Armstrong’s guests ex- 
claimed. 

Even after such demonstrations, progress in 
pushing the “‘no-static’’ radio was slow. Now, 
however, FM broadcasting is starting to move. 
Sixteen stations are sending out no-static 
programs daily. About twelve hundred FM 
sets have been sold at prices ranging from 
seventy to four hundred dollars. 

The new radio technique may take hold 
gradually. But lots of people are predicting 
that it will be the technique of the future. 
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ON THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


COLUMBIA! 


T’S amazing how much more fun 

you can have with a Lightweight 
Columbia. It pedals easier—you spin 
along with less effort. It’s beautiful, 
too—and stylish as your new sports 
outfit. It has that handsome, clean-cut 
look that will make your crowd sit up 

| and take notice. 

No wonder girls everywhere are crazy 
about this brand new Light- 
weight Columbia model. It gets 
you around faster and easier, and 

| it makes a hit wherever you go! 


Look for this seal on a Genuine Columbia ¥ 


FIRST IN 1877 


| 
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Take Mother or Dad to your Columbia 
dealer’s today. Hop on a Lightweight 
... you'll find a new thrill in bicycling. 
It’s the first choice among those who 
know good bicycles. Columbia has for 
more than sixty years been America’s 
most popular bike. And this year’s 
models are the most thrilling ever. 
You can get our Booklet D, “How 


—= to Care for Your Bicycle’’, free 
— of charge, if you write to THE 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, WESTFIELD, MaAss. 


. . the best known name in bicycles. 


AMERICA’S 
FIRST BICYCLE 


FIRST IN 1940 









BECAUSE 


SAFE, every day of the 


month from the feeling 


of insecurity and the 

irritation of improper 
Sanitary Protection. Only the finest 
is worth trusting at critical times. 
And, the finest always means Venus 
Sanitary Napkins. 

Even your health may be under- 
mined by the jangled nerves that 
so many women endure because 
they have not discovered Venus. 

For twenty-five years this excel- 
lent product has protected count- 
less women, its finer quality bring- 
ing complete protection and real 
economy. Real cotton (not paper) 
in a specially knitted covering (not 
harsh gauze) that conforms to every 
movement and ALWAYS protects. 


ap 


VENUS REGULAR—A dozen in the fa- 
miliar blue box. Three sizes to exactly 
suit every need. 
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VENUS JUNIOR—In the new package; 
same quality, a little smaller, for slen- 
der women and teen-age girls, 


= VaaveunG Pacmact 








VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE—Still the 
same fine quality, amazing compressed 
into a tiny box that slips into the purse. 
3 napkins with safety pins. 
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-roducts, write 


Dept. A 


If your store cannot 
supply you with Venus 
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See alehy 1170 BROADWAY, NX | Be sure to check times 
424 S.Broaoway, Los Anctus 
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"This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check “eo 
List published in "School Management Magazine.”’ Programs are sponsored 
by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the we 







12 :30-1:00 
NBC-Red 


1:30-2:00 
CBS 


2:30-2:55 
CBS 


4 :30-5 :00 
NBC-Red 


7 :00-7 :30 
CBS 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Red 


9 :00-10 :00 
CBS 


10 :30-11 :00 
CBS 


5:00-5:15 
NBC-Blue 


1:30-1:45 
NBC-Red 


8:30-9:00 
NBC-Blue 


9 :00-9 :30 
NBC-Blue 


10 :15-10 :45 
CBS 


| 4:15-4:30 
| CBS 


| 
| 5:30-5:45 
CBS 
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National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Daylight Saving Time. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


On Your Job—Dramatizations of the 
opportunities and problems young men 
and women find in preparing for, find- 
ing, and keeping jobs: June 2, Hello 
Girl; June 9, Story of a Modern Vege- 
table ; June 16, Country Store; June 23, 
Maker of Americans; June 30, Ladies 
in Waiting. 


Democracy in Action—Dramatic series 
to present services of the Government to 
its citizens ; June 2, Keeping the Factory 
Fires Burning ; June 9, Here’s What We 
Mean—Home, Sweet Home; June 16, 
Uncle Sam on the Housing Frontier. 
(Cont.) 


So You Think You Know Music—A 
musical quiz program. 


The World Is Yours—Facts about the 
world we live in are presented in dra- 
matic form from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: June 2, How Fossils Serve Man- 
kind ; June 9, Bats: Animals That Fly ; 
June 19, The Natives of Hawaii; June 
23, Bering in the Far North; June 30, 
The Smithsonian To-day. 


The World This Week—Columbia 
correspondents in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States review the news of the week. 


One Man’s Family—Widely popular 
drama of family life, and recently voted 
the best dramatic serial on the air. 
Teddy, the young girl in the family, is 
Girl Scout age. 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour—Detroit 
Symphony with famous musical artists 
as guests. 


The Columbia Workshop—Unusual 
radio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Irene Wicker’s Musical Stories (Mon- 
days through Fridays)—The ‘‘Singing 
Lady’’ dramatizes a variety of stories. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Nature Sketches—Raymond Gregg’s 
informal wayside chats with his nature 
class as they hike through Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park Tuesday afternoons 
will be: June 4, Friends a Enemies in 
Nature; June 11, A Visit to the Arctic ; 
June 18, Through a Mountain Mead- 
ow ; June 25, A Visit With the Beavers. 


Information, Please—Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


Cavalcade of America—A _ dramatic 
presentation of the mighty course of 
American life, through the stories of the 
men and women who have molded it. 


Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
many varied jobs that make up Ameri- 
can industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


Adventures in Science—Prominent sci- 
entists are interviewed about current sci- 
entific news, 


Outdoors with Bob Edge—A hunting 
and fishing expert recounts anecdotes 


8: 
N 


10-8 :30 
C-Blue 


So 


4:15-4:30 
CBS 


10 :45-11:00 
NBC-Red 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 


11 :30-12 :00 


NBC-Blue 


12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


12 :30-1 :30 
NBC-Blue 


1:15-1:30 
NBC-Red 


1:15-1:30 
CBS 


2:00-2:15 
NBC-Red 


8 :00-8 :30 
NBC-Red 


and stories of out-of-door adventures, 
and furnishes useful information to 
sporting and nature enthusiasts. 


Musical Americana—An all-American 
musical program designed to make 
Americans better acquainted with the 
truly fine music which our country has 
produced and is producing. Keyed to 
all musical tastes, Musical Americana 
hopes to win over those who look down 
on American popular music and, at the 
same time, to inspire a keener apprecia- 
tion of serious music in those who 
““can’t understand it’’ or ‘“‘just don’t 
care for it.”’ 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Men Bebind the Stars—Dramatizations 
of stories of constellations and planets 
by Hayden Planetarium: ~~ 7, Virgo; 
June 14, Libra; June 21, Tropic of Can- 
cer and Summer Solstice; June 28, Leo 
Minor. 


Human Nature in Action—Drama- 
tized portraits: June 7, Buddha; June 
14, The Crusaders; June 21, Elizabe- 
than England; June 28, The Industrial 
Revolution. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful Worl.—Girls and 
boys take part in a nature quiz program 
which is conducted from the Hayden 
Planetarium. 


Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to 
children everywhere as ‘‘The Lady 
Next Door,’’ presents a series of weekly 
shows from her famous “‘barn’’ with 
child actors she has trained. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let's Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in coéperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, this program 
offers the latest and best farm and home 
information available to farm families 
and provides music and other entertain- 
ment. 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in coéperation with the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


Highways to Health—Medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Dr. Iago 
Galdston, Secretary. 


I’m ar American—Distinguished nat- 
uralized Americans will appear as 
guests on a series devoted to dramatiza- 
tion of the privileges, responsibilities, 
and possibilities of the American way. 
This will be done in coéperation with 
the immigration and _ naturalization 
service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor: June 1, Charles Pergler ; June 8, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. (Cont.) 


Landmarks of Radio Drama—This 
series presents drama which has played 
a definite part in the development of ra- 
dio writing and production techniques. 
At first, plays will be given that were 
written when important radio drama 
came from Europe, and then continued 
with the present American radio writ- 
ers who are far in the lead. 


oy yom newspaper. The programs as presented here were as accurate as the broad- 
AT’S ON THE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. How- 


| ever, emergencies that arise in the studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-hour changes in program listings. 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 


published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


BISCUIT EATER, THE. No-account dogs are 
called “biscuit eaters’’ down in Georgia. This 
story tells ho - two boys, one white (Billy Lee) 
and one colored (Cordell Hickman), bring up a 
runt puppy to championship form and then sacri- 


s 


fice his chances when it looks as if their dog's 
victory will jeopardize Billy's father’s job as 
trainer. The film, photographed in Georgia, has 
caught the real character of the countryside, the 
hunting gentry, and the Negro hands. The boys’ 
emotions, too, are -lways touchingly genuine. 
Awarded The Parenss’ Magazine Medal as 
““movie-of-the-month for family audiences.’ 
(Para. ) 


EDISON, THE MAN. The man who invented 
the motion picture machine and the phonograph 
is given the best both mediums have to offer in 
this absorbing story of a genius and the era of in- 
vention for which he will always be a symbol. 
With Spencer Tracy as Edison, the endless human 
interest possibilities of the material are fully real- 
ized. The picture is vastly entertaining as well as 
being priceless Americana. (MGM) 


FLAG SPEAKS, THE. An excellent short film 
in technicolor dramatizing events in our history 
which illustrate the principles for which the flag 
stands. Included are directions for showing proper 
respect to the flag, as well as examples of how not 
to display it. Should be seen. (MGM) 


Good 


AMERICA’S YOUTH—1940. The ‘“‘March of 
Time’’ makes visual and dramatic the report of 
the American Youth Commission. Emphasis is on 
unemployment and what both Government and 
local communities are attempting to co about it. 
Health, education, and attitudes of youth toward 
their own problems are interestingly presented. 
Girl Scouts should see this picture for it includes 
a montage made up of recent Girl Scout posters. 
The film is a valuable contribution to current his- 


tory. (RKO) 


BUCK BENNY RIDES AGAIN. By far the best 
Jack Benny picture to date, bringing, as it does, 
his radio cast to the screen, even the polar bear, 
Carmichael, and Fred Allen's voice. Rochester 
(Eddie Anderson) sings and dances, and Jack's 
travesty of a Western hero is richly comic. (Para.) 


GRANDPA GOES TO TOWN. This latest 
Higgins family picture goes pure slapstick, with a 
resulting increase in entertainment now that we 
are no longer expected to accept them as real peo- 
ple. Moreover the producers have been lavish 
with comedy scenes extraneous to the so-called 
plot—a fight between Maxie Rosenbloom and 


South America’s heavyweight champion, Arturo 
Godoy, and a very funny interlude with radio’s 
double-talker. Amusing. (Rep.) 


MYSTERIOUS MR. REEDER. Will Fyffe as 


Mr. Reeder tracks down counterfeiters in a well- | 


made film version of an Edgar Wallace story. 
Good of kind. (Mono. ) 


SANDY IS A LADY. Having been a waif in all 
her other pictures, Sandy (Sandra Henvillet 
emerges with charming parents (Tom Brown and 
Nan Grey) in this film, but that doesg’t prevent 
a half dozen others from wanting to claim her 
when she gets lost, including her young father's 
boss (Eugene Pallette), a loony Russian (Mischa 
Auer), and a fortune-hunting couple. Other fa- 
mous laugh-makers add to the fun. (Univ.) 


SKI PATROL. A story of heroism during the 
Russian invasion of Finland. Members of the fa- 
mous Finnish Ski Patrol volunteer to blow up a 
tunnel, one of the men (Ed Norris) sacrificing his 
life to enable the others to get away. As tragic as 
the newspaper headlines, but a glimpse into a 





thrilling and courageous chapter of the war. | 


(Univ. ) 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS. Invite grandpar- | 


ents to go along to see this picture of college life 
in 1900, and you'll all have a merry time. Based 
on the Siwash stories by George Fitch. The direc- 


tor hasn't rested on the laurels of achieving au- | 


thentic sets and costumes, but has told his story ex- 
tremely well and induced his actors (William 
Holden and Bonita Granville especially) to look 
and sound like collegiates of that era. (Para.) 


TYPHOON. Storm and fire on a South Sea is- 
land are remarkably portrayed in this technicolor 
production. A girl (Dorothy Lamour), having 
been shipwrecked on the island as a child, is 
found living in a tree. An implausible story fol- 
lows, but the scenic effects make up for it. Good 
of kind. (Para. ) 


Good Westerns 


DARK COMMAND. Staged in exciting West- 
ern fashion rather than with historical impress:ive- 
ness, this story of lawless raiders who looted Kan- 
sas during the Civil War is always interesting. 
Fine performances by John Wayne, Claire Trevor, 
Roy Rogers, Walter Pidgeon. Good action drama. 
(Rep. ) 


GAUCHO SERENADE. A nice youngster (Clif- 
ford Severn) in the cast, and Gene Autry at his 
best and kindliest, make this a top-notch Western. 
There are more songs than usual so Gene's radio 
audience will be pleased, too. (Rep.) 


HIDDEN GOLD. Hopalong Cassidy (William 
Boyd) goes about his business of righting wrongs. 
He is a more convincing hero than most and the 
outdoor scenery is always beautiful in this excel- 
lent series. (Para.) 


TWENTY MULE TEAM. Death Valley in the 
1880's when twenty mule teams hauled borax 
over the desert is the background of a dramatic 
story of a mule driver’s (Wallace Beery) adven- 


tures. Interesting desert scenery, but conventional | 


plot. (MGM) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


BISCUIT EATER, THE 
EDISON, THE MAN 


Good 


BUCK BENNY RIDES AGAIN 
FLAG SPEAKS, THE 
GRANDPA GOES TO TOWN 
ON THEIR OWN 

THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


Good Westerns 


GAUCHO SERENADE 
HIDDEN GOLD 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 


hunted up and put out the props—a letter, 
trenchers, cords, a vial of poison. All the 
while, as she hurried about, she had a fore- 
boding of disaster. For the platform was far 
too small for the unwieldy lengths of painted 
cardboard scenery. She longed for a hammer 
to pound down some of the outjutting nails in 
the floor, but it was too late now. 

Out in front of the curtain Grand Patrick, 
in a battered hat and ragged clothes, leaned 
on a pick handle. McKean was playing the 
guitar, singing dolefully some six or seven 
verses, while the Used-up Miner went through 
perfectly timed pantomime. 


“A tear was in his hither eye, 

“A pickax in his hand; 

“And while he filled an ancient pipe 
“His wretchedness to cheer 

“He stopped, with hurried hand to pick 
“A flea from out his ear. 

“Now hunger makes his stomach yearn 
“For yams or Irish roots, 

“But these he looks in vain to find— 
"Then tries to fry his boots.” 


This song and pantomime never failed to 
win Grand Patrick’s audience. About fifty 
people clapped and cheered. 

Now for Romeo and Juliet! The curtains 
were pulled apart. Dora realized, as she scut- 
tled back to the step to act as prompter, that 
only a vivid imagination could transform the 
scene as a public place in Verona. 

Almost from the start Romeo and Juliet, as 
played by the Dramatic Company of the 
Rockies, was a comedy of errors. Dora won- 
dered wildly if there was any way she could 
steady the two shaky steps leading to the plat- 
form, wondered if there was any way she 
could steady the platform—for the trees and 
buildings were in a constant state of tremor 
from the vibration of every footstep. Even 
the voices of the actors shook, Once Romeo 
had to stop in the midst of an impassioned 
speech to steady a tree in Capulet’s orchard. 

Dora motioned to Phineas to come on as 
Mercutio. She whispered disapprovingly, 
“Unfasten your doublet so it won't pull so 
tight.’"”. Phineas had a big frame and every- 
thing he wore—pleated ruff, doublet, pointed 
boots—looked as though he had been wedged 
into it. 

He muttered back, “I have to keep it fast- 
ened. I've only my blue denim shirt under it.” 

“Hurry on,” Dora prodded. 

Between stage fright, tight boots, and 
wabbly steps under him—perhaps even a pro- 
jecting nail—Mercutio never got out his first 
line, “Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you 
dance,” for he stumbled and fell so heavily 
that the scenery teetered precariously. He had 
to sit up quickly and grab a lamp-post that 
threatened to fall on top of him. 

A mighty roar of laughter rose. Before, 
there had been only titters. Dora hunched 
lower on the top of the shaky steps, wincing 
in pain as the loud guffaws rasped over her. 
She could scarcely keep from weeping to think 
of this ignominy for the Dramatic Company 
of the Rockies. 

She sent a tortured glance up the street. 
The opera house was only a stone’s throw 
from the raised platform. Evidently it was 
between acts in the opera house, for some of 
the crowd were filtering outside. Dora knew 
a sudden hot and vicious hate for the Count- 
ess who had cheated them out of their stage, 
for the Countess in her pearls and velvet, 


playing Juliet amid scenery that wasn’t tum- 
bling tipsily about her—yes, and who had a 
Mercutio who wouldn't fall onto the stage 
like a dishclout! The Countess would hear 
how the Dramatic Company of the Rockies 
had been laughed and boo’ed off their wabbly 
platform. 

Mercutio backed off the stage, barely 
missed stepping on Dora as she crouched 
there in her misery. “Did you have to fall 
over your feet and ruin the whole show for 
us?” she flung at him. 

He only looked at her strickenly. 

The laughing crowd was calling out, 
“Mercutio, Mercutio—wherefore art thou, 
Mercutio?” Phineas’s face was pale with hu- 
miliation as he stumbled past Dora and on to 
their big wagon. But Dora’s own anger and 
misery were too strong to think of his. 

And then she caught her breath in unbelief. 
She was trouper enough to feel the shifting 
mood of an audience. The hilarious audi- 
ence had been out-of-hand, but now, though 
it was just as hilarious, it had a “feel” of 
rightness to it. She laughed in relief and ad- 
miration as she realized that Grand Patrick 
had been comedian enough to leap into the 
breach and swiftly swing the whole play into 
a farce. He was deliberately holding up a 
tree with one hand, bracing the bit of bal- 
cony with his shoulder, saying, “Make love 
quickly, Romeo, before my strength gives out, 
forsooth,” 

The whole troupe caught the contagion of 
it. The play went on, not as immortal trage- 
dy, but as rollicking farce. There is nothing 
that swells a crowd like hearty laughter. The 
people who had seeped out of the opera house 
drifted over to join the crowd around the plat- 
form. Dora herself was caught and carried 
along by the show's gay abandon. As the 
maundering nurse, she clutched at Juliet’s 
sleeve, felt a basting thread give way, and gave 
a hearty wrench which pulled the full, puck- 
ered sleeve out entirely. 

Another burst of laughter greeted Grand 
Patrick's hoisting of the chewed-up moon over 
the balcony. A donkey brayed loudly close 
by, and Nell struck her breast and cried, 
“This, by his voice, should be a Montague!’ 

Never did a makeshift curtain pull together 
on such clapping, such cheering. For days to 
come, Ferzen, who had deserted the opera 
house, would regale his stagecoach passengers 
with, ‘I liked to split my sides a-laughin’.” 

Now for the selling of the famous Lustreen 
hair tonic! Méitie’s hair was loosened from 
its pins and ribbons, she was pushed before 
the curtain with her long hair as testimony 
of the potency of the dark brown liquid. 

Grand Patrick twirled the bottles between 
his fingers as though they were dumb-bells. 
“Step right up, folks—nobody loves the bald 
heads.” Hittybelle and McKean helped to 
dispense the tonic to the customers, Usually 
Dora did, but now she had taken the tired 
and fretful Codger in her arms and he would 
not be put down. Sometimes a voice cried 
out, “Will you swap a dozen eggs for a bottle 
of your hair-grower?” “How about a slab 
of venison?” And to every query Grand 
Patrick called back, ‘Just don’t cheat your- 
selves, folks. I wouldn’t have you come out 
the little end of the horn.” His very trusting 
generosity made the customer put in a few 
extra eggs, or the whole slab of venison. 

The crowd bought generously. This was 
their way of paying admission for the gay 
time they had enjoyed. Miners who never 
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touched soap and water to their hair, bought 
bottles of hair tonic. Besides money, the hair 
tonic brought in fresh eggs, homemade soap, 
gold nuggets, buffalo tongue, tallow candles. 

Hittybelle had found a new medium of 
exchange. She came up to the platform with 
a small puppy in her arms, saying, “They'll 
trade me this for two bottles of hair tonic.” 

Dora stifled an impulse to pull the roly- 
poly little fellow into her own arms, along 
with the Codger. “No, Hittybelle,” she said 
firmly, “we can’t have a dog. Remember the 
one we had, and the wagon’s jogging made 
him sick.” 

Hittybelle went off crestfallen. She came 
back in a few minutes, the dog still in her 
arms and reaching up now and then to lick 
her chin in puppyish ecstasy. She said, ‘Dora, 
they said they'd let me have him for just one 
bottle of hair tonic. He's exceptionally 
bright, Dora.” 

Dora didn’t dare touch the wriggling little 
fellow. There was something irresistible in 
the way he cocked one ear at her. She tried 
to look past him. “No,” she said again—a 
little less firmly, though. “You know how 
Pale Nip hates dogs and is always kicking at 
them—and pups are always chewing up 
shoes,” 

Mother leaned over and pulled at the pup- 
py’s ear, and Grand Patrick said, ‘‘He’s pretty 
marked, he is—-something like a horseshoe on 
his forehead. But no, Hittybelle, a loaf of 
bread would be more useful to us than a ras- 
cally litttle cur.” 

Again, when one whole box of hair tonic 
had been sold and the audience was filtering 
away, Hittybelle came back, still clutching the 
dog. She said desperately, “Dora, this dog is 
a regular bargain. They'll give him to me for 
nothing.” 

Before Dora’s lips could frame another 
“No,” the Codger in her arms reached out, 
fastened his hand in the soft bundle of dog. 
And at the same time Mother said, “Dora, 
that white marking on his forehead 7s a horse- 
shoe. He'll bring us good luck.” 

Grand Patrick tilted up the dog’s head, 
traced out the white marking. “It’s a horse- 
shoe all right! I’m only hoping it isn’t 
tipped, for then all the good luck spills out 
of your hand.” He picked up his high hat, 
smiled at the troupe, and sighed, “Ah, I won- 
der if anyone else is as hollow as a reed that 
whistles in the wind?” 

Yes, they assured him, they all were. With 
the efficiency of long practice they slid the 
cardboard lamp-posts, the orchard, the Friar’s 
cell, into the rack at the top of the wagon. 
And now came the nicest part of the whole 
twenty-four hours—the after-the-show lull 
and supper. In Oratown, the Dramatic Com- 
pany stayed in the cabin of an actor-miner 
whom Mother had once grubstaked. He was 
out at some new diggings, but his cabin, his 
stove, his bunks, were at the service of Mary 
Mallory and her troupe. 

It wasn’t until they had lighted buffalo 
tallow candles and stuck them in bottles on 
the two-by-four that ran along the cabin’s 
wall, that McKean said, ‘Where is our lad 
with his ravens, or is it blackbirds?” 

Where was Phineas? Nobody knew. He 
and his blackbirds had disappeared. Mother 
said, “Most likely he’s hunting about town for 
some trace of his old prospector.” But Dora 
remembered her blurted out reproach, “Did 
you have to fall over your feet?” She remem- 
bered the white humiliation on his face as he 
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backed down the shaky steps. She tried to 
tell herself firmly, “We're well rid of him,” 
but her heart couldn't entirely echo it. 

Grand Patrick was wielding a mixing 
spoon with the same deft rhythm he used on 
the drum, or in twirling the bottles of hair 
tonic. He turned to Dora, asked, ‘Can you 
manage the damper for me, Lady-bird, so the 
oven will heat?” 

They were all exuberantly gay. Beaten 
biscuits to bake in the lopsided oven, soft- 
boiled eggs for Mitie and the Codger, venison 
steaks, Their tiredness and worry were 
packed away as thoroughly as the scenery. 
“Sure we out-countessed the Countess this 
night,” Grand Patrick gloated. “I doubt if 
she had ten left in her opera house by the 
time she daggered herself and made her dying 
speech.” 

Hittybelle still wore the costume of Paris, 
the duke of Verona, though she had seen to it 
that Nell had taken off the red brocade about 
which her own ambitions centered. Mitie had 
caught her long hair back with a tinsel rib- 
bon, and she looked gypsyish and carefree. 


At last supper was over and the small pup 
slept. ‘I'm confident it's a horseshoe straight 
up,” Grand Patrick said serenely. The Codger 
relaxed in Dora’s arms. Mother basted the 
sleeves back in Juliet’s red brocade. They 
must all laugh once more in remembrance of 
Nell’s look of surprise when the sleeve 
pulled out in the hand of her nurse. 

Somehow that prompted Mother to tell 
about Nell when she was seven, and sang and 
danced on the stage between acts. This one 
night the miners showered gold nuggets, like 
hailstones, about her. “There was more than 
she could hold in her hands, so she took off 
her shoe and ran hippety-hop over the stage, 
picking them up and dropping them into her 
shoe.” 

“And one hit her on the head,” prompted 
Hittybelle, with as much alacrity as though 
she had seen it. 

“But she didn’t cry,” Mother went on with 
a hearty laugh, “not until she got backstage.” 

McKean leaned over and teasingly ruffled 
Nell’s parted hair. “Ah, she was ever the 
wench, showing her best side to the audience 
and her true self behind the scenery.” 

Then Hittybelle led Mother on to telling of 
the days when she was the lovely Mary Mal- 
lory and how, when she went to San Fran- 
cisco, the crowd unhitched the horses from 
her carriage and themselves pulled it up Tele- 
graph Hill. 

“What was it you dropped in the mud?” 
Hittybelle asked, though she knew the story, 
word for word. 

“I was waving at someone and I dropped 
my lace handkerchief in the mud,” Mother 
said. “And that night, in my dressing room, 
what should I find but lace handkerchiefs all 
over my dressing table and the chair!” 

“Fifty-seven of them,” Hittybelle finished. 

And then, because no evening was com- 
plete without it, they must all live over again 
that time when a tribe of hostile Indians had 
surrounded their big painted wagon. It was 
right after the Sand Creek battle when the 
Indians were on bloody rampage. McKean 
was driving, and Nell and Dora and Mitie 
were crowded in the front seat with him, 
rehearsing Othello, and the rest were back in 
the wagon. 

“No, I was in front, too,” corrected Hitty- 
belle, the stickler for perfect details. “I 
wasn’t on the seat, but I was sitting down in 
front. I remember so plain, because it was 

(Continued on page 42) 
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young sister Tannie (played by Virginia 
Weidler), but the people in the little Michi- 
gan town of Port Huron, where the Edisons 
lived, were certain that the youngster was 
slightly “addled.” 

One of Tom's escapades caused him to be 
expelled from school. He and Tannie both 
knew Morse code and often used it in signals; 
but when the teacher caught Tom tapping 
the answers to a history exam to Tannie, he 
was punished by being sent to the cloakroom. 
While there, Tom’s natural curiosity got the 
better of his prudence, and he mixed some 
hydrochloric acid, which he carried in a small 
bottle in his pocket, with ammonia “to see 
what would happen.’’ The resulting combi- 
nation set up such a cloud of smoke that the 
children were rushed out of the building and 
the volunteer fire department was called be- 
cause the school was thought to be on fire. 

One day, their pockets bulging with maple 
sugar molds bought at a bargain, Tom and 
Tannie appeared at the local railroad station 
to watch the train come in. A _ passenger 
called to Tom, offering him a nickle for one 
of the sweets. Tom, who well knew the 
value of every penny, boarded the train and 
was so busy selling his candy that the train 
was under way before he could get off. But 
it didn’t take the enterprising young inventor 
long to make the best of a situation—by the 
return trip he had secured a regular job as 
fruit and candy vendor on the train. Later, 
he even set up a printing press in the baggage 
car, to print his own paper for sale to the 
passengers! 

As a result of his good work in Young 
Tom Edison, Mickey Rooney was presented 
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with a rare memento of Thomas Edison as a 
boy. It was a copy of the Weekly Herald, the 
little newspaper Edison actually did print in 
the baggage car while working as a news and 
candy “butcher” between Port Huron and 
Detroit. It is just a single sheet, printed on 
both sides, and is said to be the only news- 
paper ever published on a railroad train. It 
even received world-wide recognition from 
the regular press in 1862, because of its 
unique distinction. This copy is one of the 
only two in existence, and it was presented 
to Mickey by Francis Jehl, the curator of 
Henry Ford's Edison exhibit in Greenfield 
Village, Michigan. 

As a fitting tribute, the gala premiere pre- 
view of Young Tom Edison was held in Edi- 
son's boyhood town of Port Huron, Michigan. 
Mickey's biggest thrill of the occasion was 
when Henry Ford put his arm around the 
boy’s shoulders and said, “Don’t let them 
change you, Mickey.” 

“Mr. Ford is one swell person,” the young 
actor told us warmly. “I’m sure a lucky fel- 
low to have the privilege of knowing him.” 

Mickey spent seven hours with Henry Ford 
and Edsel Ford at Dearborn, Michigan, and 
his second biggest thrill came when Edsel 
Ford let him drive his own specially built 
car. Mickey enjoys driving any car, jallopy 
or modern, but driving Edsel Ford’s car was— 
in Mickey's words—''tops’’! 

Driving cars is only one of the young star's 
many interests in life. He likes all sports, 
and is good at golf, swimming, and horseback 
riding. He holds Southern California cham- 
pionships for his age class in both ping-pong 
and tennis, (Continued on page 41) 








EAUTY has always been a powerful force 
in the life of mankind. This group of 
books presents some of the different kinds of 
beauty. Perhaps each one of you will find 
something here which spells loveliness to you. 
First of all, there is The Geese Fly High 
(University of Minnesota Press), by Florence 
Page Jaques, illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques, 
one of the fifty books selected for excellence 
in book-making by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. Book lovers will appreciate the 
beauty of the paper, the clear print, and the 
illustrations in black and white, which have 
the power to take the reader to the scene of 
the adventure. The unusual end papers, pic- 
turing the ducks among the reeds in Southern 
swamplands, attract the eye. You will re- 
member, from the author's account in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, the section of this unique 
journey which tells of experiences in the 
desolate White River bottoms of Arkansas. 
What a strange place to spend a New Year's 
Eve! The adventurers follow the ducks and 
geese down the Mississippi flyway from 
Minnesota to Louisiana, to the site of the 
Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary where millions 
of wild fowl winter each year. It may be 
that you, too, have longed to fly South with 
the geese. In these pages you will share the 
thrills of awe-inspiring experiences off trav- 
eled roads, without any of the discomforts. 
Another beautiful volume is Where Did 
Your Garden Grow? (Lippincott), Jan- 
nette May Lucas, with illustrations by Helene 
Carter. Among the most interesting features 
of the book are the maps. For example, on 
the colorful maps of Asia Minor you see pic- 
tures of hyacinths, tulips, and the fall crocus 
in their native homes. There is a drawing of 
an Egyptian garden with the caption, “In 
Africa the Pharaohs made great collections of 
foreign plants for their gardens.’’ You may 
never have wondered who named the flowers, 
what horticulturists do, where the first botanic 
garden in Europe was started, but if you en- 
joy flowers, then your own garden and the 
wild flowers that you know will be more won- 
derful to you after reading these “old, for- 
gotten, far-off” tales of favorite blossoins. 
The Story of Weaving (Stokes), by L. 
Lamprey, is an account of the beginnings of 
woven fabrics, though nobody knows where, 
and when, and how the first weavers learned 
to make cloth. The earliest peoples that his- 
tory knows about understood the art of mat- 
weaving. The author suggests that this form of 
weaving, used by the Indians of our Western 
States, is not at all a bad way to make a camp 
bed, so she gives directions for making one. 
As you continue to read you will learn of the 
progress that was made in many countries 
with various kinds of fibers. There are refer- 


ences in literature to weaving, in the Bible, 
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in folk tales, in the writings of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. The author explains how weav- 
ing has influenced history, and that this art is 
an important part of our life. 

Ethel M. Mairet’s Vegetables Dyes (Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co.) continues the subject of 
weaving by giving receipts for dyeing, which 
is an important part of the craft. Thirty years 
ago, when the author set up her own loom in 
Manchester, power looms had entirely super- 
seded hand weaving. Mrs. Mairet is responsi- 
ble for reviving an interest in the continuance 
of this handicraft in all parts of the world. 
There is much interesting information about 
wool, silk, cotton, and linen, about colors, and 
about plants which yield dyes. It is a slim vol- 
ume, but it holds a mine of information for 
the makers of hand-woven cloth. 

The Art of Heraldry (Holt), by Melrich V. 
Rosenberg, with decorations by Elinore Blais- 
dell, introduces heraldry, which is the art and 
science that has to do with the designs war- 
riors put upon their weapons and _ their 
shields, that they might know their comrades 
and their leaders in battle. Aeschylus, a 
Greek poet of antiquity, describes the device 
of each of the fourteen warriors who fought 
at the seven gates of the city of Thebes in the 
War of Seven Champions, not long after the 
Trojan War. So, each of the nations 
that have lived in England have had their 
own standards, under which they marched to 
war. Mr. Rosenberg explains that the subject 
of heraldry is so broad that a score of books 
might be filled with it, but this volume is 
limited to the telling of interesting tales about 
the animals which were sometimes painted 
upon the shields, or cut from iron, or carved 
from wood, or molded from steamed leather 
and placed upon the helmets of the knights. 
To give you an example of the kind of stories 
you will find, there is an account of the three 
apes which appear on the armorial bearings of 
the Earl of Kildare, who was the first noble- 
man of Ireland. It seems that, in the Castle 
of Woodstock, a baby named John Fitzgerald 
was sleeping in his cradle when a fire broke 
out. The people in the castle thought only of 
saving themselves. After the fire, the re- 
morseful and terrified servants wondered how 


also, 
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they should tell the news as they viewed the 
embers of the cradle. Suddenly they heard a 
chattering sound. There, high on a tower 
which had escaped the fire, was the pet ape 
of the family, rocking in his arms the little 
heir of the Fitzgeralds.§ When john Fitz- 
gerald grew up and was created Earl of 
Kildare, he took for his crest the ape which 
had saved his life. You will read other stories 
of the bear, the cat, the eagle, and many 
creatures which betoken significant deeds 
when used on the armor of the knights. 

There are two new and interesting stories 
about young people who longed to have the 
opportunity to express themselves through 
art. Hannah Courageous (Longmans, Green), 
by Laura Long, with illustrations by Edward 
Caswell, has as heroine a little Quaker maid 
who wanted to be an artist in the days when 
careers for women were looked upon with 
displeasure. Hannah lived in White River, 
a small community which was a station on the 
Underground Railroad for the freeing of 
slaves just before the Civil War. There were 
many problems related to slavery and to the 
Quaker religion which Hannah did not under- 
stand. Her thoughts and deeds are illuminat- 
ing sidelights on the life of the Quakers of 
the time and the conflicts of their ideals 
and desires. You will enjoy Hannah’s esca- 
pades, but, better still, you will appreciate her 
love of beauty—for, to her, store-made shoes, 
a pink ribbon sash, curls, all were vanities. 
When Hannah, who was known as “the girl 
that draws pictures,” had an opportunity to go 
to Washington to study art, she took with her 
a picture of a fish which Joel had brought to 
her long ago. She said she took it just to 
remind herself that “disagreeable drudgery 
turns into great opportunity, sometimes.” 

Chico, the hero of The Silver Faun (Bobbs- 
Merrill), by Ann Weil, also feared that he 
might never be an artist. He wanted to be a 
silversmith. When finally he was given a bar 
of silver, he realized that it is not an easy 
metal to work. He discovered for himself that 
“an artist is not made in an afternoon” and 
that “only people who have never tried to 
make beautiful things think that it is easy to 
make them.” But Chico proved his worth in 
his home town of Taxco, Mexico, famous for 
the work of its silversmiths, 

All of these authors suggest to you that art 
is an adventure. Kathryn Dean Lee agrees 
with that idea in her book Adventuring in Art 
(Appleton-Century). She shows, in an inter- 
esting way, how the stream of art is con- 
tinuous and unbroken, and how art links the 
present with the past and furnishes much of 
the information which we have concerning 
ancient civilizations. She stresses the fact 
that everyone has a certain amount of creative 
ability which may be developed if it is used. 
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“Team sports are the best, though,” Mickey 
added thoughtfully. “They teach you good 
sportsmanship, and they make you depend on 
the other fellow. I think that’s a good thing 
to learn in lots of ways. It's even important 
in acting, because you can’t get in front of a 
camera and put on a whole show all by your- 
self. You've got to learn teamwork and 
how to codperate with the rest of the cast.” 

When we asked him what he would do if 
he were not acting, he wrinkled his forehead 
and ran his fingers through his hair. “Well, 
now,” he ventured, “if 1 had never been in 
the acting business at all, I think I might 
have been a chemist. Chemistry is my fa- 
vorite study in school, and I like to experiment 
around a bit with it as a hobby. But moving 
pictures have just gotten into my blood, I 
guess, so I am trying to learn all I can about 
them. Some day I want to be a director— 
I'd like that.” 

Our conversation with Mickey soon uncov- 
ered some more information about the young 
star. He plays the piano, likes to compose 
popular songs, and has organized his own 
orchestra—the Rooney Serenaders. His fa- 
vorite author is Eugene O'Neill, his favorite 
stage play, Ab, Wilderness. His favorite 
motion picture réle is Andy Hardy. His 
friends are mostly non-picture young people, 
just the neighborhood “kids.” 

Mickey's favorite food is a steak, especially 
when smothered with mushrooms—and he 
likes to boast a little of the fact that he has 
always worn long pants. He is an avid col- 
lector, his main stand-bys being stamps, old 
coins, and match-covers. In short, Mickey 
Rooney is just a typical all-American boy. 
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Indians came, he worked, digging a hole in 
the middle of the dirt floor of the driftwood 
house while I kept guard outside to warn 
him of anyone’s approach. Finally he had a 
good-sized cellar there. Into the cellar he put 
his supply of trading goods, kettles and 
knives, tobacco, bright cloth, and other curious 
things which he had hitherto kept hidden 
under his bunk. He covered the opening to 
the cellar with a trapdoor, and over this he 
spread loose dirt to conceal it. 

When the Indians would come to the 
house, bringing the pelts of beaver or otter, 
my master would bring out a very few articles 
to trade for the furs. He did not want the 
Indians to know he had many such things, lest 
they decide to take them from him by force 
rather than by trading good pelts in exchange 


for them. 


Every night before we went to bed, my 
master examined his guns and slipped the bar 
across the inside of the door. Sometimes at 
night the sound of whooping and yelling 
would come from the woods. It was terri- 
fying at first, but in time we grew more or 
less accustomed to it, though I would usually 
creep close to my master when the whooping 
occurred, 

He would pat me and say, “You are a 
great comfort, Weasel. I suppose you will 
take good care of me.” 

I wagged my tail, and in my heart I de- 
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termined that I would face any danger which 
threatened him. 

Another month passed and still the men 
did not return. When the snow was not too 
deep, I would start out hopefully to look for 
them. Then, with my tail low and a whine 
in my throat, I would return, for there was no 
sign of them. My master’s face was drawn 
and his eyes were anxious. He seemed to 


“| LEAPED OVER the porcupine and ran to the box, attend- 
ing to my unwelcome visitor later—but if it hadn’t been for 
dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, he’d have 


(Signed) Still, ven fe hms” 
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“A TERRIFIC CRASH of thunder awoke me at 2 a.m.,” writes Fire Warden 
Johnson. “Without waiting to dress, or put on shoes, I snatched up my 
flashlight and rushed outside to ‘ground’ the telephone so the lightning 





“THAT VITAL TELEPHONE SWITCHBOX was some distance from my 
cabin. As I raced madly toward it, the beam of my flashlight revealed a huge 
porcupine directly ahead of me in the narrow path—wicked quills awaiting 
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have given up hope. Once he said, “What 
will happen next?” 

We soon found out, for that very night I 
woke knowing that some danger had come at 
last to the little house. Something was in 
the cellar, moving about. I could hear it, I 
could smell it, I was terribly afraid. Then I 
remembered that I must take care of my 
master. I lifted my courage and barked loud- 
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ly. I raced back and forth in the cabin, nose 
to the ground, growling and barking. Any- 
thing that lived, I felt certain, would quake 
before the fierceness of my barking, the terror 
of my growl. 

Though you may not believe it, the noise of 
my barking inspired me. I completely for- 
got all fear, I was so amazed at the racket I 
was making. Any dog who could sound so 
fearless was, I felt sure, a dog to be reckoned 
with. My master had been sleeping peace- 
fully, but my barking awakened him. Once I 
knew he was awake, I began digging fiercely 
at the dirt over our trapdoor. 

My master knew that I meant business. 
There was the flare .of a lighted candle, and 
then he opened the trapdoor. With no heed 
for my own safety and barking louder than 
ever, I dashed for the opening straight 
toward the unknown enemy. But, alas, as I 
went down, the enemy flashed by me—wzp. 
There was a terrifying noise from my master’s 
pistol. 

Whew! Such an odor as filled the drift- 
wood house. My master rushed for the door, 
his eyes streaming, and I at his heels. But 
the odor seemed to rush out after us. I 
whined, I barked, I howled. The intruder 
had been—had been, | repeat—a s-k-u-n-k! 

As if by magic the Indians came, dozens of 
them, attracted by the sound of the gun. They 
crowded about the door, laughing and pucker- 
ing up their noses. It was growing light 
now, and they peered inside, their eyes glit- 
tering with excitement at the sight of the 
open trapdoor which showed two great rolls 
of tobacco and two bales of trading goods in 
the cellar. 

“We're in for it now, Weasel,” said my 
master in a low voice. 

I hung my tail between my legs, for it 
seemed as though I had been to blame. If I 
had not wakened my master, he might not 
have known of the skunk’s presence and 
doubtless the creature would have crawled out 
again in the same fashion it had entered, 
without exposing our trading supplies. 
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one of Mitie’s nervous days and she kept kick- 
ing me in the back.” 

They all looked to Mother expectantly to 
go on with the story. Mother did. “I was 
dozing away when all at once I heard every- 
one scream, and I saw the hair raise on the 
back of McKean’s neck—oh, it did, McKean! 
and I peeked out and saw the Indians. I 
couldn’t help thinking of you, Mitie, and 
your precious hair—and how the Indians de- 
light in taking scalps with long hair. And 
then I saw Grand Patrick diving into trunks 
and putting on green paint, and I thought he 
must have taken leave of his senses—”’ 

Now it was McKean’s turn. ‘Suddenly, 
as I sat there expecting the red devils to 
pounce on us, I saw every figure stiffen with 
horror.” He illustrated graphically the look 
on the Indians’ faces. ‘Then they let out little 
yips like scared coyotes and streaked over the 
plains. I looked back to see what had 
wrought such a life-saving miracle—and my 
own blood froze in my veins. Never before 
nor since, Grand Patrick, have you played 
Banquo’s ghost so convincingly.” 

“It was either play a successful ghost, or be 
one,” Grand Patrick said complacently. 

The scare had remained permanent with 
the Indians. Several times after that the 
Dramatic Troupe had driven through bands of 
unfriendly Indians unmolested. They called 
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“No, Weasel,” said my master, “never, 
never acknowledge you are worsted! Head 
up, courage high, eyes front. We'll win out 
yet!’ He shrugged his shoulders, threw back 
his head, and from his lips sounded the first 
notes of a merry whistle. 

Suddenly I understood. He was convinc- 
ing himself of his own bravery by the brave 
sounds he was making, even as I had con- 
vinced myself I wasn’t afraid by the loudness 
of my barking and growling. 

“Watch me,” added Alex Ross and, as the 
Indians in front of the driftwood house whis- 
pered among themselves and cast sly looks in 
our direction, he walked among them, shoul- 
ders back, smiling, confident. It was as 
though there was a whole army there to pro- 
tect him, instead of just one small dog. They 
could not help but be impressed. 

I dashed after him, my head and tail high, 
as if I had forgotten all about the disgrace of 
the skunk episode. 

“Why do other white men not return?” 
asked the chief among the Indians. 

“T don’t expect them for a while,”” answered 
my master jauntily. “I think they are finding 
many furs and that the Indians among whom 
they journey are peaceable and well disposed. 
It is even possible they have gone on to the 
white man’s cities for more and richer trading 
goods, so there will be much trading when 
they return here, and goods such as you have 
never seen. It will be wise, therefore, for you 
to hunt and gather many furs so you may 
share in those goods. In that way will you 
find favor with us and with the Great Chief 
whom we serve. I shall not fail to tell our 
Great Chief,’ he added, “of your good be- 
havior!" 

At first I could see the Indians did not be- 
lieve him, but presently, one by one, they went 
away into the woods. Later I saw them set- 
ting forth for the hunt. 

A high head, a determined voice had done 
it. I barked a lot then, myself, just to show 
how brave I was. I felt much better! 

Tail up, I ran to the bend of the river, 


SING for your SUPPER 


the painted wagon from which had peeked 
that horrible apparition, the Evil Wagon. 
Hittybelle dozed, wakened, chimed in in 
the conversation, dozed again against Grand 
Patrick's knees. Dora shifted the Codger’s 
limp weight. To her, happiness would al- 
ways seem mixed with end-of-the-day weari- 
ness and guttering candles and stories such 
as these. These tales were the folklore of 
their life, these were their fairy stories. For 
Cinderella in her dazzling coach, they had 
Mary Mallory being pulled up Telegraph Hill. 
For Jack, the Giant Killer—though Jack was 
not half so brave or resourceful—they had 
Grand Patrick routing the band of Indians. 
McKean was reading aloud excerpts from 
a letter which had come by the stagecoach. 
It was from an actor friend they all knew— 
Edwin Booth. Booth was now in retirement, 
under a cloud of deep grief and humiliation 
—for it was his young brother, John, who had 
fired the shot which killed President Lincoln. 
Mother felt in her pocket for a spool of 
thread. She drew out that  scribbled-over 
envelope she had started to open when Pale 
Nip was groaning with colic. “The Saints 
save us,” she sighed, “here’s Aunt Hitty’s 
letter!” 
“Read it,’ Nell urged, yawning. She 
yawned once more as she added, ‘So we'll 
have it over with.” Nell was always sleepy 
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trying to believe I should see the rest of our 
men returning. And when as usual I saw no 
one, I flicked my ears carelessly as much as 
to say, “Well, what matter? To-morrow they 
will come.” I carried my tail jauntily as I 
returned to the cabin. 

So it was a good thing, after all, that the 
skunk had crawled into our cellar, for it 
made us all the more determined to outface 
whatever might come. Daily the Indians 
came in with furs, beaver pelts mostly. And 
after our store of trading goods was ex- 
hausted, my master kept the records of what 
they brought in a little book. 

“When the others return,” he promised, 
“you will be paid well for these.’” His head 
was high, his voice firm, he whistled a great 
deal. 

The winter passed and spring began to 
loosen the snow. It was easier now to reach 
the bend, and one morning I went forth as 
usual, trying not to remember how little food, 
how few supplies were left for us now, pre- 
tending not to notice the surliness of the 
Indians. I tried my best to make my bark 
expectant as I looked up the long stretch of 
river. I looked and looked, and there I saw 
them coming—our own men! 

I nearly turned a somersault in my delight. 
I barked then, as I have never barked before, 
loud and joyfully. I raced toward the house. 

My master had come to the doorway and 
he stood staring at me, not daring to believe 
the news. I flung myself upon him, I 
barked, I pulled at his trouser leg, I started 
back toward the river, calling to him to fol- 
low. 

“Is it true, my Weasel? Are they really 
coming—at last?” he questioned. His voice 
had lost its certainty. It hesitated, trembled. 
It was no time now to be frightened. 

“Head up, head up, my master! We've 
kept our courage high with the sound of our 
own voices—we've won through!” I barked. 

Back went my master’s shoulders, up went 
his head, his lips began to whistle. Together 
we went forth to meet the trading party. 
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off the stage. She had never got her sleep 
out, she always insisted. 

Mother handed the letter to Hittybelle. 
“Read it, Kitten, while I sew.” 

Hittybelle held the letter in the light of a 
guttering candle. She started to read it in a 
singsong voice to a bored audience. But al- 
most immediately every listener stiffened with 
alarm. Other letters from Aunt Hitty had 
been disapproving, reproachful because of 
their traipsing over the mountains and their 
play-acting. Aunt Hitty had harped upon the 
dangers and evils of their life. But this letter 
was from an Aunt Hitty they had not imag- 
ined—a woman grim and implacable. 


“I have heard of the foolish alliance of 
my grandniece, Nell, to another of the 
stage. This regrettable incident leads me 
to insist that Dora give up the pursuit of 
play-acting immediately and return to 
Lytton Oaks, Ohio, to make her home 
with me. I live alone in my three-stor) 
brick house. Dora may have a room of 
her own and occupy the walnut bed in 
which her great-grandfather died. 

"We have in Lytton Oaks a genteel 
lady who instructs refined young ladies 
in weaving the hair of their departed 
loved ones into forget-me-nots. I am 
afraid Dora's training has been singu- 
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larly lacking in such accomplishments. 

‘Tl will allow a month for this letter 
to reach you and for Dora to return. 
Otherwise I will undertake the journey 
to Colorado by stagecoach and bring her 
back with me.” 


“The archangels defend us!” Mother 
ejaculated. “Is the woman never satisfied? 
Your father and I named one baby after her!” 

Hittybelle, half of whose name honored but 
evidently had not appeased Aunt Hitty, said 
dramatically, “I don’t mind being named after 
her, but thank goodness I’m not in her 
power!” 

Dora’s face was gray-white. She whispered 
wanly, “ ‘Refined young ladies weaving hair 
into forget-me-nots!’” 


(To Be Continued) 
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“I'd rather help you get supper,” replied 
Barbara firmly. What do you want me to 
do first?” 

Tuck did some quick thinking. Eventually 
she would have to face that superior smile, so 
she might just as well start now. 

“All right,” she said, in the voice of a 
brigadier general, “you can set those two 
tables while I get supper. And in case you 
don’t know how to make a fire, you’d better 
watch how I do it.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded Barbara smartly, 
and, with one eye on Tuck, she set to work 
without further words. Tuck grudgingly ad- 
mitted to herself that no fault could be found 
with the way her pupil tackled the table set- 
ting job. She herself went to the woodpile 
for larger sticks for the fire. 

As she was piling the wood high in her 
arms, she suddenly remembered the paper nap- 
kins that had been left in the camp house. 

“Barbara,” she called sharply. As she 
spoke, her foot caught in a root, her ankle 
twisted under her weight, and she collapsed 
on the ground in a huddle of firewood. 

Barbara was at her side in a second, and 
Tuck had to admit that she had command of 
the situation from the start. She gently dis- 
entangled her fallen leader from the load of 
wood and felt her injured ankle. 

“Just a twist, I think,” she said, “but I bet 
it hurts. You stay here and I'll get Tommy. 
She'll fix you up while I get supper.” 

“You can’t do that,” exploded Tuck, grit- 
ting her teeth against the pain that shot up 
her leg from the bottom of her foot. “Call 
Ruffy out of the lake. Cappy’ll have fits if 
supper is late.” 

Barbara paid no attention to Tuck’s ravings. 
Leaving her sitting on the ground, she dashed 
off and fetched the nurse from the infirmary. 

“Hop along with me, Tuck,” ordered Tom- 
my. “It’s just a strain, but it will feel better 
after you soak it for a while.” 

“But I've got to stay here and get supper,” 
protested Tuck. “I told Cappy and Ruffy I 
would, and they'll be furious if it isn’t ready 
when they come back. Barbara can’t do it 
alone. She probably doesn’t know a thing 
about cooking.” 

“Take her under the other arm,” said Tom- 
my to the new girl, ignoring Tuck’s protests 
as if she were a fractious baby. “I'll give you 
a hand with supper after I get her settled in 
the infirmary, if you want me to.” 

“Don’t need any help,” grunted Barbara, 
puffing a little as she hoisted Tuck to an up- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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for GRADUATION 


HAVE 





| 2 SPEEDS 


on your old bike - 
WITHOUT BUYING 


A NEW BRAKE ! 


in traffic! 


LOW GEAR—for quicker getaway, easier pedaling on hills, better control 


HIGH GEAR—for more speed with less effort on the level! 





In the stores which display the carton shown here, ask 
about the New Departure “Speed Changer” which gives 
you 2 speeds on your old bicycle. 


MAKES A FINE INEXPENSIVE GRADUATION GIFT! 
Mode by the makers of 


NEW DEPARTURE 











[ 'SCHWINN-BUILT BIKES ARE BEST 








That’s what everyone says—and it’s what 
you'll say, too, when you've seen the 1940 
Schwinn- Built Bicycle Booklet. There they are, 
beautifully pictured in natural colors... all 

— styles... all models... all prices 





- . . and all guaranteed for life by the maker! 
Get your free copy of this new, illustrated book- 
let, TODA Y! Write your name and address on 
a pony stcard and address it to: Arnold, 
Schwinn & Co., 1748 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. 








Free Catalogue of Sc! 
Club Pins and Rin Pin 


C 16 Silver Piat $2.00 per 
doz. Gold Piated $3.00 per 
doz. Tories Silver yo 
doz. Lx io. R $2 terling 
Silver $13.80 per doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112C Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 











Mail Your Rolls to the Kodak City 


8 guaranteed glossy Velox deckle-edged prints, 
25c¢ coin. DeLuxe Panel enlargement coupon Free! 
Careful work, fast service. PHOTO FINISHING 
| SHOP, Est. 25 yrs., 160 Genesee Valley Trust 

Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘The Kodak City.”’ 







Wonderful new E-M Shock Ab- 
sorbing Stem. Has a rubber cush- 
ion that takes the jolts out of rid- 
ing. Fits all bikes. Stream-lined. 
Chrome-plated. Better than a 
spring fork—and less expensive. 
Brings your bike uptodate. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order di- 
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yak, 


~ x * 
oi) 
\¥ 
rect—$1.95 postpaid. Money-back 
guarantee. Circular on request. 


E. M. Manufacturing Co., 2144 Grand River Detroit, Mich. 












Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Take advantage of our new lower 
prices on yarns—We sell at whole- 


sale as well as retail 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9: St., Phila., Pa. 











MAKING MODELS 


ONTARIO, CANADA: I love my AMERICAN 
GIRL magazine! The articles on crafts are 
very interesting to me, as we often do some of 
this work at our meetings. 

I like the stories of Yes-We-Can Janey, 
Dilsey, and Bushy and Lofty best. 

My hobbies are making scale model houses 
completely furnished, model airplanes, figure 
skating, and, of course, working for Girl 
Guide badges! 

When our King and Queen visited us last 
June, our Guide Company was very close to 
them as they stood on the platform. I wish 
all of your readers could have had as excel- 
lent a view as I had. Phyllis Pugh 


FASHIONS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


RACINE, WISCONSIN: I want to thank you for 
printing that practically perfect story about 
Sue Kingsley, Big Business. It was grand. 

I can suggest only one improvement in the 
magazine. Please have more fashions for the 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen-year-olds. It’s 
awfully hard to find clothes that aren't too 
old or too young. 

I liked those articles on vocations. We will 
be studying vocations in civics soon, and they 
will help me. 

I am a Senior Girl Scout, and I have wanted 
to own .. uniform ever since you first showed 
them in AMERICAN GiRL. I have one now 
and have received a lot of compliments on it. 

Mary Lois Weiss 


“THE PLAYS THE THING” 


DuLUTH, MINNESOTA: Last month you 
started to print some articles called “The 
Play's the Thing!’ which pleased me very 
much. I am now taking a course in Play 
Production, and the February and April issues 
dealt with the very thing we have been study- 
ing. I am putting the illustrations into my 
notebook as a supplement to my daily work. 
Thanks loads for this useful and interesting 
article. Norma Westman 


A DELIGHTFUL EXPERIENCE 


SCHENECTADY, New York: I should like to 
tell you of an exciting experience I had a 
while ago. Living in a very musical family, I 
had the opportunity to hear Lohengrin at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City. Lauritz Melchior sang the réle of 
Lohengrin, with Kirsten Flagstad as Elsa. I 
know I should not have enjoyed the opera so 
much if it had not been for my reading, in 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, the articles by Janet 
Ramsay on the lives of those two artists. I, 
too, like the Crown Prince Fredrick of Den- 
mark, could “‘scarcely restrain my enthusiasm” 
as Lohengrin entered, drawn by the swan. As 
for Kirsten Flagstad, she truly was “gracious 
and lovely’ as Elsa. 

Being a high school student, with plenty of 
homework and piano practice, keeps me busy. 
Therefore there is nothing more relaxing 
than to spend some time with a glass of 
lemonade and THE AMERICAN GIRL! 

Marilyn Blake 


“ALERT” 


BOULDER JUNCTION, WISCONSIN: I have 
taken THE AMERICAN GirL for only four 
months, but I feel I am already well acquaint- 
ed with it. 

I live at a resort in Northern Wisconsin. 
We feed the wild deer at a feeding rack 
about ninety feet from our front porch. It 
certainly is a thrill to stand by the window 





and watch wild deer eating, right out in front 
of your house. 
Yesterday 
when he came upon a sick deer. 
weak that it could not stand, so Daddy carried 


Daddy was out snowshoeing 


It was so 


it home. We fed it milk from a bottle and 
made it a bed. It became perfectly at home 
and to-day it seems very bright and frisky. 
We have another pet deer whose name is 
Patsy. 
To-day there were twenty-two deer feeding. 
I am sending a picture of some of them by 
the feeding stand. I call the picture Alert. 
Louanne Espeseth 


KEEPING TRACK OF THE BIRDS 


CLINTON, WISCONSIN: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GirL for four months now. 
I like all the issues, but best of all I like the 
articles on birds and animals. I was very 





much interested in The Parade of the Birds. 
I live on a farm and like to keep track of all 
the birds. I can tell the names of most of 
them. That article helped me. 

Different from lots of girls, I like to work 
outdoors much better than indoors. My birth- 
day is to-morrow, March twenty-fourth. 

Marjorie Clowes 


ANOTHER WISCONSIN READER 


LoretraA, WISCONSIN: I have especially en- 
joyed the story by Carol Ryrie Brink, Winter 
Cottage.” There were three reasons for this. 
(1) It is a very interesting story; (2) Carol 
Ryrie Brink is one of my favorite writers; (3) 
My home is in Northern Wisconsin, and from 
the places mentioned in the story, I decided 
I live quite near the spot where the story takes 
place! So, you see, it really holds a special 
interest for me. 

I belong to the Girl Scout organization, 
thanks to THE AMERICAN GirL—and I think 
its a very good organization for a twelve- 
year-old girl to belong to! My hobbies are 
reading, drawing, and swimming, (although 
I think swimming is more of a sport than a 
hobby. ) Virginia Mainzer 





“WHAT'S ON THE SCREEN?” 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT: The April issue 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL was the fourth one 
I received, and I love it. My sister gave me a 
two-year subscription, and, believe me, I am 
going to renew it when it gives out. She 
gave it to me as a Christmas present and it 
certainly was a swell one. My girl friend 
also gets THE AMERICAN GIRL and we are 
always asking each other if we have read this 
or if we have read that. 

I enjoy A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
When my copy comes, the first story I turn to 
is Winter Cottage, and I hope we will have 
another continued story with those same char- 
acters in it. I was disappointed when I 
couldn't find a Janey story in the March and 
April issues. : 

My brother enjoyed “The Play’s the Thing!” 
in the March issue, for he is going to a 
dramatic school, learning scenery designing. 
I enjoyed the story of the birds, and about 
Finland before the war. If I should tell all the 
stories I liked, it would take a lot more paper 
—and, besides, I like them all. 

I am glad THE AMERICAN GIRL has a re- 
view of what's on the screen. When we want 
to go to the movies and have decided on a 
picture, I go to the magazine and see if it is 
reviewed and what the review says about it. 

Marilyn S. George 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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right position and assisted her from the scene. 

Sitting in the doorway of the infirmary 
while Tommy fixed her ankle, Tuck watched 
an exhibition of efficiency on the new camp- 
er's part that quite bowed her head in shame. 
Quickly Barbara built the fire, collected the 
ingredients for corn chowder, and had it sim- 
mering on the stove almost before the grate- 
ful heat of hot compresses had penetrated to 
the core of pain in Tuck's foot. She craned 
her neck to see what the new girl would do 
next. Oh, yes, lettuce and bananas from the 
cache. Wash the lettuce, slice the bananas, 
and fix the salad. Even from her faraway 
perch, Tuck could see that it was as pretty a 
salad as any ever made by an experienced 
camper. Then slice the bread and—what is 
she doing now? 

“Tommy, you'd better help Barbara,” fretted 
Tuck. “I'm all right now.” 

But Tommy returned from a futile trip to 
the kitchen. ‘She doesn’t need any help,” 
she reported. ‘She's making honey butter— 
blending honey and butter, you know—and 
she says to tell you that everything is under 
control. I wouldn’t worry about her if I 
were you. She’s one of the most capable 
campers we've ever had here.” 

Tuck groaned and closed her eyes, but she 
still could hear sounds of activity from the 
kitchen where Barbara was finishing the table 
setting. Nineteen forks, nineteen knives, 
thirty-eight spoons clinked into place. Tuck 
roused up. 

“Barbara,” she called urgently, “the paper 
napkins! They're in the camp house. Don't 
forget them.” 

“Got ‘em,” replied the new girl. 
all folded and on the table.” 

When the troop returned from swimming, 
the tables were set and supper was ready to 
be served as soon as the swimmers dressed. 

Sandy collected Tuck and helped her to the 
washhouse to get tidied up for supper. 

“Oh,” groaned Tuck as she hobbled along, 
“what am I going to do, Sandy? That girl 
has laughed at me ever since she first saw me, 
and everything I've tried to do has gone 
wrong. I was so baffled by her that I fell 
overboard this morning, and now I’ve made a 
worse monkey of myself than ever. My whole 
camping trip is ruined. I'll never be able to 
cope with the patrol with that girl in it.” 

Sandy looked embarrassed. She helped 
Tuck into the washhouse and was saved 
the necessity of a reply by the sound of a 
voice from the other line of wash basins be- 
hind the showers. The voice belonged to 
Barbara Stevens. 

“Getting supper alone? Oh, that was noth- 
ing, Ruffy. I’ve been to Andree for two 
summers, you know—lI was in Innisfree for 
eight weeks last summer. What? Yes. The 
National Girl Scout Camp. I told you about 
that yesterday, don’t you remember? That's 
what the feather on my camp suit means, 
C. A. C., Camp Andree Clarke. It’s primitive 
camping, just like this.” 

There was a mumble of another voice, 
drowned by the rushing of water and much 
splashing. Then Barbara’s voice again. 

“Tuck? Yes, isn’t it a shame she hurt her 
ankle? She's a corker, isn’t she? I've been 


“They're 
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—because she asked questions 


It's a beauty, Mary's new bike. Rides 
smooth and easy, too. Her friends say 
it's the “best bike in town.” It's all 
because Mary was smart. She asked 
questions before she picked out the 
bicycle she wanted! 
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local 


ay 
dealer. “}/¢ x 
He'll answer 


your questions. 


Look at the crank 
hanger, Mary. This 

Shelby bike has 
‘finest ball bearings 
throughout. Bearings run 


Mr. Smith, 
+ in oil in precision milled bearing 


can | tell if a 
bicycle will 
be easy-riding? 















seats. That means you sail along with 
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the least possible work. 









Here's the ShockEase fork. 
You get it only in a Shelby 
bicycle. Cushions 







A real Shelby 
bike must cost 
a lot, doesn't it? 
























the bumps. 
| Gives you 
an easy Not on your life! 
Airflo frame ride even Wait till | give you 


the thrifty prices 
on our 1940 
Shelby bicycles. 


is graceful and beautiful, 
sure...and remember this — 
it's built stronger. 
























“BEST BICYCLE BUY” 
The Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, Ohio 


BE SURE iT's A SHELBY-BUILT BICYCLE 


NAME TAPES 100 for 60c 


Washable name labels, with your name 
printed on washproof ribbon in black ink, 
for camp, school and travel. 
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NATIONAL GIRL SCOUT CAMP, WESTCHESTER CO., N.Y. 
For Girl Scouts of 14-18 with camping experience 
Choice of special interests: Arts and Crafts—Dancing 
—Exploring—Bicycle Trip—Nature—Dramatics—Trips 
to the World's Fair. Season June 28-August 28. 
Registration fee $2. Camp fee $12.50 per week. For 
illustrated booklet, write to: Director of Program 
Camp Andree, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 


SPRUCELAND 
| CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 15th season. All sports. 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A’’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing Course. Certificate awarded Give age when writing for 
booklet. Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 
81 Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 


ON WELLFLEET BAY::+<*+++=* CAPE Cop, 
Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 

on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 
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Aweigh’’ July Ist. 
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Two inches in diameter 
and only one-quarter 
inch thick. Heavily nickel-plated case, 
unbreakable crystal and special locking 
device for the jeweled pivot revolving 
needle. The dial is engraved with the 
sixteen points of the compass and trefoil. 
ASK FOR THE OFFICIAL 
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crazy about her from the first minute I saw 
her. I'd been feeling awfully homesick for 
Andree this summer, but Tuck looks so much 
like the girl I tented with last year that I just 
grin with pleasure every time I look at her. 
Only I'm afraid that she doesn’t like me much. 
She seems sort of stand-offish when I’m 
around.” 

Tuck's eyes grew wider and she clutched 
the edge of the washstand to steady herself. 
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were properly held until the office business 
had been taken care of. Despite the fact that 
her employer interrupted once or twice with 
thoughts which happened to occur to him, she 
came back each time to the intended order. 
This is an art, but one which can be de- 
veloped. 

In Paris last summer a Frenchwoman said 
to me, “A leader must have order in her 
head, even if she cannot have it in her papers.” 
Well, a secretary must have it in her head and 
in her papers also, but, having it, she will find 
that a good degree of neatness, promptness, 
efficiency, good memory, and ability to follow 
instructions accurately, follow in its wake. 

Another phase of ability needed is the ca- 
pacity for handling people graciously and in- 
telligently. Much of a secretary's work in- 
volves meeting others in person, by telephone 
or telegraph, or by letter. These people may 
be other employees, salesmen, clients, or 
friends of her chief; but whether it be the 
Governor's Lady or Judy O'Grady, each per- 
son who contacts her office has a definite mis- 
sion, and must be welcomed with dignity and 
charm. A _ fifteen-dollar-a-week office boy 
could sit in the outer office, but it takes a 
private secretary to make every person feel 
that he has been pleasantly and respectfully 
received, whether he eventually transacts his 
business with the president or the third assist- 
ant shipping clerk. , 

When the contact is by written communica- 
tion, the greatest asset is the ability to work 
magic by juggling words; when it is by tele- 
phone, then the low-pitched, cordial voice is 
almost an absolute necessity; and when it is 
in person, ah! then the secretary needs an 
attractive appearance, a pleasing manner, and 
quick thinking. Much has been written about 
the proper dress for the office, and a good 
part of this has been rather absurd. Of course 
campus tweeds, loud plaids, and sport clothes 
are definitely out, but the plain dress of good 
lines in dull blue, green, or any other becom- 
ing color is just as good taste as the conven- 
tional black with lingerie collar and cuffs. 
Katherine Kent, I should wager, would be im- 
maculate in her grooming of hair, nails, and 
skin; she would have an erect carriage and 
pleasing smile; yet she would also, I believe, 
be wearing a smart dark frock, well fitted and 
supplemented with correct, chic accessories. 

One might think that because a secretary is 
concerned with carrying out the plans of an 
executive, she would have no need for the 
ability called initiative. On the contrary, 
that is a tremendously important requisite, be- 
cause the experienced secretary handles in- 
vestments, makes adjustments among other 
employees, interprets reports, and does a great 
deal of original writing. Obviously where 
there is so much handling of people, there 
must constantly arise questions of judgment, 
of tact, and of diplomacy. Do I need another 
stenographer, or will temporary help suffice? 
Shall I telephone my chief across the con- 
tinent, or write him air mail? Shall I promise 
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Then she hippity-hopped around the showers 
to where Barbara was drying her hands and 
Ruffy was rubbing her wet hair with a towel. 

“Ruffy Adams,” she exploded, “why didn’t 
you tell me Barbara had been to Andree, in- 
stead of raving about her wonderful clothes 
and her travels and all?” 

“I did tell you she'd been to camp,” Ruffy 
muttered from beneath her bath towel. 
“Couldn't remember where, though.” 


The SECRETARY’S JOB 


his codperation on the new drive, or hold 
them off until his return? Can I renew this 
contract as a matter of form, or should I have 
it revised? Is American Froth and Bubble a 
good buy at 46? These and many other queries 
of varying importance come and go with the 
day's work. The private secretary must know 
when to make immediate decision, when to 
seek approval, and when to postpone, for she 
is a stenographer, a bookkeeper, an executive, 
a diplomat, a hostess, and a business partner. 

No list of secretarial needs would be com- 
plete without mentioning a sense of humor, 
or emotional ability, if we may call it that. 
Katherine Kent would never go into a decline 
because her chief, under the tension of busi- 
ness pressure, lost his temper with her over a 
very trivial mistake, or because a casual caller 
was particularly insulting, or because she 
wasn't given credit for something which she 
had accomplished. No, her sense of humor 
and value of proportion make a balance wheel 
which maintains her genuine poise and ex- 
cludes that enemy of health and_ success, 
“office nerves.” 

The training necessary for entrance into 
this field, fortunately or unfortunately, is not 
definitely prescribed, either in quality or 
amount. I say fortunately because this means 
that a high school graduate with native ca- 
pacities and boundless ambition may eventual- 
ly reach the top; but unfortunately because, 
without any definite requirements as a goal, a 
girl who merely tires of study or becomes 
eager to earn, sets out for herself, finds a job 
on the strength of her alert appearance or re- 
sourcefulness, and never knows that her fail- 
ure to go far is a result of inadequate prepa- 
ration. A course in Business and Public Ad- 
ministration is valuable, an Arts degree is 
ideal because of the background which it fur- 
nishes, but in addition to either or both of 
these, a thorough professional course in secre- 
tarial training is necessary to all excepting 
those who are willing to spend years working 
out efficiency by the trial and error method. 

The techniques of stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, filing, et cetera, can be secured in the 
commercial high school or the average busi- 
ness college, but a private secretary needs 
training in secretarial finesse, official contacts, 
and executive policies found only in the spe- 
cialized courses of the higher type secretarial 
schools. A nurse, a teacher, or a librarian 
feels she is prepared if she can satisfy certain 
set requirements of fairly uniform standard, 
but the business girl is limited only by her 
own judgment and the vocational guidance to 
which she has access, and though it may not 
easily be recognized as such, this is a draw- 
back and a serious handicap. 

Now for the girl who has neither the desire 
nor the ability to become a private secretary, 
there are many office positions, such as those 
of stenographer, bookkeeper, or file clerk, in 
which she may find satisfaction and inde- 
pendent living. You, for example, may like 
repetitive work, may be fascinated by turning 
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Tuck ignored her explanation. Seizing 
Barbara around the neck, she spun her from 
the dim shadows of the washroom out ito 
the mellowing sunshine of the late afternoon. 

“Don’t ever believe what a daisy tells you,” 
she giggled. “They're cheerful little white 
fibbers. You're a Redwing and a grand 
camper, Barbara, and I'm sorry I was ever 
enough of a goon to doubt it. But I'll never 
be that way again. Come on, let's eat!” 
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out page after page of good transcription; you 
may dislike the responsibility of deciding for 
others, you may be intrigued with figuring, 
calculations, or the operation of some ma- 
chine. Too, youemay find it extremely trying 
to handle several things at one time, or you 
may feel tongue-tied on meeting strangers. 
You will then be wise to develop skill in 
stenography, book-work, filing, one of the 
office machines, or some phase of clerical 
work. The advantage is that there are hun- 
dreds of these positions to one of the secre- 
tarial, and while the salary is lower, the 
period of preparation is much shorter, and 
the demand on your time is considerably less. 

One of my journalism professors used to 
say, ‘Newspaper reporting is valuable because 
of the opportunity it gives one to get out of 
the job.” By this he meant that the work of 
reporting not only developed versatility, but 
gave the contacts and the activity which 
brought out latent aptitudes and furnished op- 
portunity to go on into bigger things. Just 
sO, private secretaryship is almost as wide as 
the range of human activities—artistic, com- 
mercial, or social. For the girl with literary 
interests, there is the position of secretary in 
literary fields, with authors, publishing 
houses, and magazines; for the scientifically 
inclined, there are positions with chemical 
company officers, research or medical men, 
and hospital heads. Again the secretary to 
museum curators, interior decorators, gal- 
leries, statistical heads, personnel directors, 
investment officers, bank presidents, or broad- 
casting companies, will find in one of these 
positions a chance to discover and develop 
any talent which she may possess. Her prog- 
ress is limited largely by the stuff which she 
can put into her job. 

A number of years ago one of our girls took 
her first position with an unpretentious ad- 
vertising agency. I heard, just recently, that 
she is now vice-president of Walt Disney, In- 
corporated. While I was East last month, 
another one came to see me at my hotel. She 
is now assistant to the head of the National 
Aeronautic Association and was on her way 
by plane to an air meet which she was to cover 
as assistant editor of the official publication. 
Still another was private secretary during an 
entire campaign for the candidate to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. That he was un- 
successful detracted not one whit from the 
interest of her job, nor lessened the ability 
which she developed during that campaign. 
It is possible to count on one hand the officer 
of a large hospital, a past president of the 
Women’s Quarter-Million Dollar Life Insur- 
ance Group, the treasurer of an investment 
house, the Bursar of a university, and the 
secretary of a million dollar supply company, 
who started as secretaries. It is gratifying to 
know, too, that the beginner in this field will 
not necessarily go to the large city, but may 
begin with a concern in her own town, and, 
provided she has adequate training combined 
(Continued on page 49) 
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A helpful little ‘First 
Aid Guide” enclosed 
in the Johnson & 
Johnson Official Kit 
contains valuable 
information for Girl 
Scouts. Be prepared 
to treat cuts, bruises 











W hy 


TEACHER: Name a 


great inventor, and 
tell why he was fa- 
mous. | 

PuPIL: Well, Thom- 
as A. Edison was the | 
smartest, I guess. He 
invented the phono- 
graph and the radio 
so people would stay 
up all night and use 
his electric light bulbs. 
—Sent by Mary Lou 
StoRM, Windsor, Illi- 
nots. 


Her Best 


My mother was help- 
ing my little brother, 
Jack, with his bath. | 
She was singing. 

Jack said, “Mother, 
you are a sweet lady. 
You can’t help it 
‘cause you can’t sing. 


The Funniest Joke I | 
Have Heard This Month 





Musical 


Ciry CH1Lp: What are those things 
on the cow’s head ? 

FARMER: Those are the cow’s horns, | 
my boy. 

Cow: Moo-00-000. 

City CuHiLp: Which horn is she 
blowing now ?—Sent by MARION FREI- 
TAG, Everett, Washington. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun-| 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this box. | 





and other minor in- 
juries by carrying 
this compact, handy 
kit on your belt. 




















Have you seen the 
otherJohnson &John- 
son First Aid Kits for 
the home, garage, car 


| 
Dumb | 





etc.? They are attrac- 
FARMER: My new} tive and inexpensive. 
farm hand sure is 
dumb. 
NEIGHBOR: How’s | 


e | 
that? 


FARMER: He found 
some milk bottles in 
the grass and claims | 
it's a cow's nest.— 
Sent by LariE RICH- 
ARDSON, Duncan, Ari- 
zona. 


Coming and 
Going 


"Ma husban’ am de 
mos’ aggravatines’ 
man dat eber 


was!" | 
stormed Aunt Caroline. | 
“Why, what's he} 


done?” asked Mrs. | 

Smith. 

pam FIRST AID KITS 
chicken house door | 


open and all de chick- 
ens has got out.” 





You do what the Bible 
says, though, you ‘make 











“Oh, well, that’s 





a joyful noise.’ ’’— 
Sent by Dorotuy Foxes, Montezuma, Florida. 
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Setting an Exam ple 


JoHN: Oh, Mother, a motor car as big as a 
barn just went by! 

MoTHeER: John, haven't I told you forty 
million times not to exaggerate?—Sent by 
MariLyn Mixes, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Conclusive 


“Do you wish the court to understand that 
you refuse to renew your dog license?” 

“Yes, your honor, but—”’ 

“We want no ‘buts.’ The license has ex- 
pired.” 

“So has the dog.”—Sent by BLANCHE 
SANDVIG, Dodson, Montana. 


nothing. Chickens 
come home to roost, you know.” 

“Come home!” groaned Aunt Caroline. 
“Come home! Dem chickens’ll go home.”— 
Sent by MARGARET WHITE, Davidson, North 
Carolina. 


Time Marches On! 


1905: Look, look! There’s an auto! 

1940: Look, look! There's a horse! 

1955: Look, look! There’s a pedestrian !— 
Sent by SuHiRLtY BURNETT, San Francisco, 
California. 





Did She Mean That? 


FARMER: I'm quite a near neighbor of yours 
now—I'm living just across the river. 
YounG Lapy: I hope you'll drop in some 

















COUNCIL FUNDS 


When your council or troop budget needs 
bolstering, do as hundreds of councils have 
done. Sell Grennan Official Girl Scout Cookies! 
We furnish complete sale plans, publicity, adver- 
tising and contest ideas. Proven successful by 
more than 1500 councils last year. Sold only to 
troops and councils registered at National Head- 
quarters. Write today for FREE sample of new 
Treasure Chest Cookie Package and complete 
information. No obligation. 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, INC. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 











day.—Sent by BARBARA WarE, Colton, Cali- 
fornia. 





G wort h of 
“America’s Best” 


FREE! 


CATALOG 


Full of LOWEST 


100 ‘Fort Mchenry" 
yar Ts FIREWOR 
for $9.85 PRICES on Americas 
only Best Fireworks! 
YOUR DOLLAR BUYS TWO DOLLARS WORTHAT 


BALTIMORE FIREWORK ne 


POSTCARD 


6900 EASTERN AVE & BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CD] aeyy 
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TESTED 


by years of use and 
proved the best mount- 
ing method. Quick, safe, 
inexpensive. Can be 
used anywhere at any 
time . . . no expensive 
appliances needed. 
Regular, Junior, and Senior styles in_ black, 
white, gray, green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and 
silver. Also crystal-clear Transparent style. 

10c buys a pkg. anywhere in the U.S., or send 

us a dime (Canada lic) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 
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een Astrid Mourning stamp of 

elgium (most beautiful in =e 

world) one areaney, ws ag Stamp 
also . 


ust 

Alban 
and man 
by 


| ood A, # pa REROS a. 
proval applicants! 
EY DEWEY, L556 orth Deer bora Chicago. til. 


SCARCE TRIANGLE! 


as shown) from far-off Tannou Touva, plus 
dandy packet including Borneo Ant-Eater 
een Silver Mourning stamp, 
e ‘a Ancient Ba- 
~ 2 rilling New WAR _ stamp, 
World’s largest Map, Giant al DIAMOND, Scarce —, 
Mermaid, Head- ter, eas mite, aatestabe ete. from far-aw 
countries, All sent as ‘described to new spprevel applicants Tor 
only lso Given! Genuine perforation gaug 
FALK,. inc. Dept. A Box 522 Jacksonville, Florida 
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ers (shown) 
Triangles, odd countries, Pope Pius 
stamp, —— stamp Slave Col- 
ony, rareoldGreece, animals, bire 8, 
war countries, etc. in collection 35 
different oniy 5c with approvals. 


A Belmont Stamp Co., Dept.11,Wash.,0.C. 


LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


an ) al t from Gobi Desert, 
ae vile leland, Silver Jubilee, 
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PILGRIM STAMP CO 
W. Arlington-A, Baltimore, Md. 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY 
STAMP MAGAZINE FREE 


Full of breezy authoritative articles on New Issues, Ques- 
tions and ere rs and all philatelic subjects, also attrac- 
tive offers in albums and supplies. Sample Copy FREE. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. A.G., Canada 





oronto, 











“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book- 
let enabling you instantly to identify s Tmenly stamps and to 
tell at a glance the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 
of odd and unusual stamps from menete- Hessegovinn, Monaco, 
Patiala, Cyprus, etc. including maps, ips, animals and strange 
y. t free toa ees al a Ba Ry enclo. Ban Se postage. 
GARCELON s¥ AMP co., Box 907, Calais, Maine 


. SNAKE TRIANGLE! 


Scarce re (shown), also Cannibal 
Island, Togoland, Greenland (new countr 
odd Mosquito stamp, smallest stam o: 
eee. a FREE wi Liban, Treasure Island, 

- FREE nig | liste and nd approvals. 

: STAMP 


stag 
Seo. 5 Bionic lico = 4s "Battimore. Md. 
STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- F R EE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, ete. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 Binges, 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 
Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G- ‘6s Springfield, Mass. 



















U. S. Approval Service 
ve. have a fine line of U. S. approvals—Air- 
mails, Commemoratives, 15th Century, Ha- 
waii, Confederate, and Philippines. Write 
today for a trial selection on ~— = 
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Huber Stamp C 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





oO. 

1227 Cheliton Ave. 
Exom ANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 ond 
me. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y. 
110 DIFFEREN Setetins Uruguay, Monaco, 
Argentina, Brazil, hile, a 


scarce So. American Airmail, etc., 3c to approval applicants. 
HUNZIKER’S, Box 225-G, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
rovals. 
E STAMP SH 


SPECIAL oes ize ren we 


FREE! 1? AUSTRIA WAR SET. Postage 3c. 
S88 WILLIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., BayCity, Mich. 











50 different, fine U. S. tactuding 
zeecoraeton Gauge, 10c with ap- 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE 
YOUR HOBBY 








AY sixth was the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the first adhesive postage 
stamp which was issued in England. 

Had it not been for the war, it is likely that 
the United States would have marked the 
occasion with a special commemorative issue. 
Many countries, prior to the commencement 
of the war last September, had planned to 
mark the first centenary of the use of ad- 
hesive postage labels, but it is likely that most 
of these plans have been abandoned. Great 
Britain, herself, issued either three or four 
commemorative stamps of low denomination. 
At the time these notes are being written, 
however, we do not know what the values 
are, or what the design is like. 

The first set of stamps to appear in celebra- 
tion of the centenary comes from the Central 
American republic of El Salvador. One post- 
age and two airmail stamps were issued in 
March. A portrait bust of Sir Rowland Hill 
is shown, and the inscription, ‘First Cen- 
tenary of the Invention of the Postage Stamp 
1840-1940,” appears beside a representation 
of the Arms of the Republic in the upper 
right corner of the stamp. This is slightly 
misleading because Rowland Hill never 
claimed to be the inventor of the postage 
stamp, although it was adopted in connection 
with his Penny Postage plan. Credit for the 
actual invention of the adhesive postage stamp 
is nowadays conceded to James Chalmers. 

One of the most popular of the Famous 
Americans stamps is the five-cent value of the 
Authors Group, honoring Louisa May Alcott. 
Its appearance marked the sixth time in 
United States postal history that a woman has 
been honored with a postage stamp. 

Miss Alcott was born in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania one hundred and eight years 
ago. Her father, Amos Bronson Alcott, was 
deeply interested in education and philosophy, 
but his impractical ideas kept the family poor. 
Louisa was the second of four daughters and, 
when quite young, did doll’s dressmaking to 
help the family finances. She and her mother 
largely supported the family by sewing and 
teaching. 

At the age of sixteen, Miss Alcott pro- 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 
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Enlargement 


duced her first book, Flower Fables, although 
it was not published for six years. About 
this time she evidently contemplated a stage 
career for she wrote a number of melodra- 
matic plays, but although one was accepted by 
Barrie of the Boston Theater it was never 
produced. With poems and short stories she 
was more successful, and in 1860 they began 
to be published. 

During the Civil War, Miss Alcott became 
a nurse. Her letters to her family at 
this time were published under the title of 
Hospital Sketches and soon became popular. 
Her greatest success, however, was Little 
Women, founded on her own family life. 
Due to its freshness and humor, the book had 
an immediate success. Other books were 
Little Men, Jo’s Boys, and Under the Lilacs. 
These stories still retain their appeal to 
young readers on account of their under- 
standing of young people. 

Louisa Alcott spent the last years of her life 
in Boston where the climate suited her, and 
here she continued to write prolifically, though 
nothing that she wrote has achieved such 
lasting success as Little Women. 

She died in 1888, little thinking that one 
day her portrait would appear on a de- 
nomination of her country’s stamps. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to 
write your name and address 
clearly, and to give your FULL 
NAME and COMPLETE ADDRESS. 
The stamp dealer will do his best 
to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays 
by making sure that your name 
and address are given in your 
order. 











What are “APPROVALS”? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. “Approvals” sent 
by advertisers involve no obligation on the 
part of the receiver except that they must be 
paid for, or returned promptly and in good 
condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city and state, and 
the invoice number. 








Penny Approvals: Thousands different, Pictorials, Com- 


ECUADOR’S N. Y. World Fair Stam * es 
Rare KIWI ee. 


B EL Canaga 
others. Send 3c 


ostag 
3757 Stewart St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE! 
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memoratives. Raymax, Box 21-G. Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GANT MOSQUITO, UGLY DUCKLING. LITTLE 

FREE a 1D, — ang many cthers 
+ BL hal 3c post: 

EARL C. PINKERTON, S606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 








q Royal Visit Packet. Postage 3c. ROB- 
t Enrs, 312L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE! 
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with the essential abilities, can advance to 
almost any location and goal she may set. 
The satisfactions in this business of being a 
private secretary are varied, and may be termed 
rich, or empty, according to one’s point of 
view. To begin with, the private secretary 
has a distinct dignity of position, which, if her 
chief be the head of the organization, out- 
ranks in a sense all other employees. She has 
the independence of an important executive 
and great security of tenure, because, since 
her employer's own efficiency depends direct- 
ly upon her, she is the last one whose services 
he will dispense with. While the stenog- 
rapher’s salary varies from sixty dollars a 
month to one hundred and fifty dollars, ac- 
cording to the geographical location and size 
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The SECRETARY’S JOB 


of the firm, the genuine secretary's compen- 
sation runs the gamut of widest possible 
range, beginning at approximately thirty dol- 
lars a week, and including even an annual 
salary of the five figure bracket. 


However, perhaps the greatest return lies 
neither in the rank nor the compensation, but 
in something which guarantees both of these, 
the opportunity for growth and personal de- 
velopment. The secretary works constantly 
at the elbow of one who has “arrived’’ in his 
chosen field, and through carrying out his 
ideas, or his genius, as the case may be, she 
builds her own capacities. Manufacture, pro- 
duction, investments, insurance, public rela- 
tions, legal problems, and social or civic 


BROOKGREEN, AN ENCHANTED GARDEN 


the forsaken rice fields, the rising and falling 
tides of the river, the ruined dikes and drain- 
age canals, the interminable marshes. The 
Gullah Negroes who live on the big planta- 
tion at Blue Brook are descendants of the 
slaves belonging to the Allstons and Wards, 
who, after the sale of Brookgreen, continued 
to live along the river, as they do to this day. 

Between the years 1924 and 1930, Brook- 
green changed hands five times. The last 
purchaser was Mr, Archer Milton Huntington 
of New York. He bought not only Brook- 
green, but also The Oaks, Springfield, and 
Laurel Hill, adjoining properties included in 
the original grants to the Allston brothers two 
hundred years before. 

Mr. Huntington’s purpose in buying these 
lands was twofold—to establish a refuge for 
wild life and plants native to the Southeast, 
and to provide a setting for the statues of his 
wife, Anna Hyatt Huntington, famous woman 
sculptor. As the plan for the garden devel- 
oped, it became obvious that the shallow 
curves of the undulating, openwork brick wall 
would afford an excellent setting for many 
sculptures as well as plants, and Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s plan expanded to create not only a 
wild life sanctuary but a museum of modern 
American sculpture. With magnificent gen- 
erosity, he endowed Brookgreen with more 
than a million dollars, and made a gift of the 
entire tract of more than four thousand acres 
to the State of South Carolina. 

The site of the old plantation house, sur- 
rounded by ninety-year-old boxwoods and fac- 
ing the avenue of live oaks planted by the 
Allstons, was selected as the location for the 
formal garden. A ground plan was drawn 
up by Mr. Huntington, which utilizes the 
historical setting to the best advantage. Nec- 
essarily, changes had to be made. The flimsily 
built plantation house, which replaced the 
original house burned in 1901, was pulled 
down to give place to a large central foun- 
tain; the old Allston kitchen, which was not 
destroyed with the original house, was moved 
to the south side of the garden; the care- 
taker’s house, a building about eighty-five 
years old, was rolled to the north side for use 
as the entrance to the Museum of Small Sculp- 
ture; a new set of steps from the rice lands 
was erected on the south; brick enclosing 
walls were built; the butterfly walks were 
laid; and the thirteen small pools and the irri- 
gating trenches constructed. 

In accordance with the original conception 
of the garden, the plantation lands have been 
searched from ocean to river for plants and 
flowers. Several hundred varieties have been 


transplanted, including some hitherto un- 
known specimens. One of these is a yellow 
holly bush, which now grows near the chim- 
ney of the Museum building. Although there 
are many flowering plants in Brookgreen, in- 
cluding japonicas, jasmine, and wild lilies, 
the garden is not a floral show place but a 
museum of flora. The thousands of acres 
outside the garden walls, including the old 
rice fields which stretch for miles along the 
river, have been given to the birds and wild 
creatures of the region. 

That this is a gift of love is shown by the 
verses, selected by Mr. Huntington himself, 
which, cut in marble, adorn the garden walls. 
Typical of these is the compassionate poem 
by James Stephens, entitled Little Things: 


“Little things that run and quail 

“And die in silence and despair; 
“Little things that fight and fail 

“And fall on sea and earth and air: 
“All trapped and frightened little things, 

“The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer: 
“As we forgive those done to us, 

“The lamb, the linnet, and the hare, 
“Forgive us all our trespasses, 

“Little creatures everywhere.” 


In keeping with this intimate sympathy for 
animals is the collection of animal sculptures 
shown in the garden, especially the collection 
of small pieces in the Museum. There, under 
the open sky, against vine-covered walls, 
stand side by side in patined bronze the horse, 
the elephant, the stag, the bull, the antelope, 
the lion, the gazelle, the fawn, and many 
others of their brethren. Outside in the gar- 
den, too, the animals have their place. Nota- 
ble are Wheeler Williams's two Black Pan- 
thers and, near the entrance gates, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington’s Prowling Jaguars already mentioned, 
Gertrude K. Lathrop’s Great White Heron, 
and Albert Laessle’s comical Penguins. 

The Brookgreen sculpture collection con- 
sists of nearly two hundred pieces by a hun- 
dred and thirty-two outstanding American 
sculptors, all the statues selected for their 
harmony with the spirit of the garden. Be- 
ginning with Augustus Saint-Gaudens, almost 
every great name in American sculpture is 
represented—Daniel Chester French, Fred- 
erick William MacMonnies, George Grey 
Barnard, Herbert Adams, Hermon Atkins 
MacNeil. These men were notable among 
the pioneers of American sculpture, for they 
broke with the classical traditions which had 
characterized an earlier period. Freshness of 
handling, greater simplicity of technique, high 
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affairs flow through her hands. She must 
either make the grade, or fall by the way- 
side, because there is no such thing as a poor 
private secretary, not for long at least. 

The private secretary's job is not for the 
gitl who is filling in time, or looking for a 
soft snap, because it is demanding and ab- 
sorbing. Yet, after knowing both sides, I 
still hold that there is as much thrill in being 
on the receiving end of the buzzer as at the 
desk where the button is pushed. Because of 
the ramifications and the set-up of American 
organizations, ours is the one country which 
offers just this type of position to young 
women. Little wonder, then, that the secre- 
tary has been dubbed, “Her Highness, the 
Private Secretary to American Business.” 
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seriousness of purpose, and vigorous realism 
characterize their work. These older sculptors 
are represented at Brookgreen by replicas of 
some of their best work. In the curving 
niches of the walls stand reproductions of 
Saint-Gaudens’s The Puritan, French's Bene- 
diction, MacNeil's The Sun Vow, Fraser's The 
End of the Trail, and McKenzie's The Youth- 
ful Franklin, while in the Museum you will 
find reproductions of MacMonnies’s Rearing 
Horses, Roth's Polar Bears, and Herbert 
Adams's Eagle. 

It is interesting to note the number of 
women whose work is shown in the garden. 
Outstanding among them is Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, for the exhibition of whose work 
Brookgreen Garden was first designed. Best 
loved of her pieces is Diana of the Chase, 
which stands before the entrance gates. 

Notable also are her Youth Taming the 
Wild, her jaguars and bronze lions near the 
entrance, and her Young Diana, set in a small 
pool near the old kitchen. Replicas of her 
Joan of Arc, the original of which stands on 
Riverside Drive in New York City, and of 
The Cid Campeador, the original of which 
belongs to the city of Sevilla, Spain, are 
mounted in the Museum of Small Sculpture. 
Other charming works by women sculptors, 
shown at Brookgreen, are: Harriet Hyatt 
Mayor's Boy and Chickens, Bessie Potter Von- 
noh’s Water Lily, Abastenia Eberle’s Windy 
Doorstep, Elsie Ward Hering’s Boy and Frog, 
Grace Mott Johnson’s Goat, Harriet Frish- 
muth’s Call of the Sea, Brenda Putnam's 
Sundial, Sylvia Shaw Judson’s Girl with 
Squirrel, Gertrude Lathrop’s Great White 
Heron, and Edith Parsons’s Frog Baby. The 
work of these women is characterized by 
warmth, delicacy, humor, and freedom of 
execution. They are among the most popular 
works in the collection. 

The major part of the sculpture collection 
has been contributed by sculptors who are 
living and working to-day. Since 1936, when 
the first Catalog of Sculpture was published, 
the names of eighty-three artists have been 
added to those then listed. Outstanding 
works by this younger group are Nathaniel 
Choate’s Alligator Bender, Harriet Frish- 
muth’s Call of the Sea, George Holschuh’s 
The Whip, Ralph Jester’s Sea Horse and 
Companion, Gaston Lachaise’s Swans, Robert 
Laurent’s Goose, and Wheeler Williams's 
animal studies, Black Panthers and Food and 
Drink. Representing the most modern trend 
in American sculpture is the skillful work of 
Paul Manship, who is widely known for his 
Prometheus fountain, which stands in the 
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sunken plaza of Rockefeller Center in New 
York. From Manship’s Rainey Memorial 
Gateway in the New York Zodlogical Park, 
replicas of his Pelican, Hornbill, Owl, Ad- 
jutant Stork, Black-Necked Stork, Crowned 
Crane, Flamingo, Heron, Penguin, and Shoe- 
bill have been made for Brookgreen. They 
are so admirably placed near the Museum pool 
that they seem to have been especially de- 
signed for the garden. Others of his pieces at 
Brookgreen are The Flight of Europa, 
Acteon, and Diana. 

Exquisite care has been used in mounting 
the sculpture in the garden. An effort has 
been made to show each piece to the best ad- 
vantage. Silhouetted against the sky, on the 
end wall overlooking the rice marsh, are Paul 
Manship’s two spirited groups, Acteon and 
Diana, and Albin PolaSek’s Forest Idy/; beau- 
tifully reflected in quivering water are 
Choate’s Alligator Bender and Mrs. Hunting- 
ton’s two statues, Diana and Youth; small 
pools enhance the quiet beauty of Barnard’s 
Maidenhood and Korbel’s Night; and the 
blue water of the Museum pool makes a de- 
lightful setting for Edith Parsons’s Frog Baby. 

Count Leo Tolstoy, famous Russian writer, 
many years ago advanced the theory that art, 
to be great, must have qualities which appeal 
to the mass of people. It is interesting to 
note that Abram Belskie, son of Russian par- 
ents, has the distinction of having produced 
the two works that are most loved of all the 
sculptures at Brookgreen. These are The 
Christ Child and The Moonbeam. The ap- 
peal of these pieces lies in the beauty of the 
models, the classic perfection of the tech- 
nique, and the idealistic settings. The Christ 
Child, a swaddled bambino in white marble, 
stands against an arched, vine-covered niche. 
At His feet grow wild white rock-lilies, which 
always bloom at Easter time. The Moonbeam 
is the seated figure of an innocent and spirit- 
ual young girl. Placed in the obscurity be- 
neath a moss-hung oak, against the dark green 
of the old boxwoods, the purity of this gentle 
and dreamy figure in white marble is strange- 
ly moving. 
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The sculpture at Brookgreen reflects the ex- 
cellent taste of Mrs. Huntington, who has 
personally supervised the collection. Nobility 
of imagination and boldness of execution were 
to be expected, but here are found also pleas- 
ant fancy and gentle merriment in bronze and 
marble. 

The popular appeal of the sculpture at 
Brookgreen is greatly increased by the out- 
of-door setting. Housed indoors, it would 
never attract the thousands who now visit it 
annually. It is becoming one of the great 
cultural institutions of the South. To the 
garden come people of all ages and conditions 
—youngsters from the neighborhood, on foot; 
solitary old people; crowds of high school 
and college students, in special busses; family 
groups and young lovers. The garden belongs 
equally to them all. 

There are only two attendants on the 
grounds, the motherly woman in the Museum 
office, and the tall, friendly, red-haired guard 
whom the colored workers about the grounds 
call “the p'lice.” Aside from blowing his 
whistle occasionally to encourage visitors to 
keep off the grass, the duties of the p’lice are 
very light. For there is universal response 
to the sign near the entrance which reads, 
“These Gardens are entrusted to the courtesy 
of the visitors and are dedicated to the memo- 
ry of those whose loving hands first planned 
and planted them.” 

Photographs of the garden may be made 
from the walks. The statues are separated 
from the walks by plantings of grass, pools, 
and hedges, but, for the most part, they are 
within photographic range and well lighted. 
The photographer who visits Brookgreen at 
different seasons will notice many changes in 
the lighting and the general spirit of the 
place. 

My own first visit there was in summer, 
several years ago. It was mid-afternoon. The 
sunlight poured through the branches of the 
old oaks in great white splotches on the dark 
ivy beneath, making the garden a brilliant and 
scintillating spot. Crowds of cheery and un- 


hurried summer vacationists strolled about. 
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On that afternoon, the pieces of sculpture 
were glorified by dramatic touches of sunlight 
and great rolls of white clouds in the back- 
ground of the sky. 

In order to make the photographs for this 
article, however, I went back to Brookgreen 
in winter, on a January day when a cold blue- 
white fog covered all the coastal lands. 
Heavy black clouds hung low in the sky. In- 
side the garden, the great trees were still, 
gray, and mournful; the garden paths were 
deserted. Brookgreen seemed as lost as De- 
bussy’s city in the sea. About noon, a wild 
wind began blowing. The gray moss was 
whipped about, the low branches of the trees 
creaked and moaned, then a cold rain came 
beating down. The rain gave the bronzes a 
lovely, soft glow. I noticed a big drop hang- 
ing on the chin of a shining little aluminum 
fawn, by Albert Stewart. The little creature 
had such an innocent and wistful expression, 
I decided to photograph it though the sky 
was very dark. After this, I watched the rain 
falling into the blue pool in the Museum 
where the Frog Baby stands laughing so glee- 
fully. The wet, deserted garden seemed to 
me more beautiful than in summer. For a 
few lovely hours it belonged just to me. 

But not for long! There was a sudden 
commotion in the ofice of the Museum. Five 
or six children from the neighborhood came 
in, dripping from head to foot. A blazing 
wood fire was burning in the fireplace. There 
the children gathered, warming themselves 
and drying their coats and shoes, just as boys 
and girls must have done around this same 
fireplace many years ago. Quite unexpectedly 
the rain stopped, and a weak, wintry sun ap- 
peared through the clouds. Camera in hand, 
I rushed out joyously to photograph some of 
the bronzes with the sunlight on them—Call 
of the Sea, Diana, and Forest Idyl. 

Darkness comes swiftly in January in the 
South. The sun goes down and it is twilight. 
Of all times, that is the best hour for leaving 
Brookgreen. At twilight, you cannot escape 
the spell of its beauty. Forever you will re- 
member Brookgreen, the enchanted garden. 





ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON—americAN SCULPTOR 

















ig IS only in modern times that fame in music and sculpture has 

come to women. Earlier generations believed that women lack 
the vigor and strength to conceive and execute great symphonies, 
or statues in bronze and marble. Anna Vaughn Hyatt, who has 
blazed a trail for her sex in the field of sculpture, was first at- 
tracted to music, but later her lifelong interest became the art in 
which rhythm and form are crystallized and permanent. 

The Hyatts were a Southern family of Hyattsville, Maryland. 
The sculptor’s father was Alpheus Hyatt, professor at Harvard, 
and it was in Cambridge, in 1876, that Anna Vaughn was born 
into a family where her artistic tendencies were sympathetically 
nurtured, She attended a private school near her home and prac- 
ticed many hours on her violin. 

The family summer home was a farm called Seven Acres at 
Cape Ann, and there the child's great love for animals was mani- 
fested by her habit of following them about and drawing pictures 
of them. When she was about sixteen her father asked her to 
mend the broken leg of a clay figure modeled by her sister, Harriet, 
and from then on the art of sculpture held her. She studied in 
Boston with Henry H. Kitson, and later at the Art Students’ 
League in New York with Hermon MacNeil and Gutzon Borg- 
lum. Horses fascinated her and she spent much time in Maryland 
where she raised and trained these animals, and later modeled 
them superbly. She worked independently in Paris, spending long 
hours with the animals in the Jardin des Plants. 

A book by Mark Twain interested Miss Hyatt in Joan of Arc 
and she began to study the statues of the patron saint of France. 
Since none of them pleased her, she planned one of her own. 
When the Magazins du Louvre, Paris department store, heard of 
her difficulty in securing a handsome Percheron horse as a model 


for Saint Joan’s steed—the type needed to carry the heavy armor 
of the Maid—they had one of their finest animals led daily 
to her studio to pose. The completed statue received honor- 
able mention at the Paris Salon of 1910 and formed the basis 
of the composition for which Miss Hyatt received the winner's 
award in the competition for the statue of Joan of Arc on River- 
side Drive, New York—the awarding of this important commis- 
sion to a woman being no less than startling at the time. The 
rare combination of beautiful design, knowledge of horses, his- 
torical accuracy in the trappings of horse and rider, with keen 
characterization and spiritual expression, make this one of the 
finest equestrian statues in the world, and it is the first ever 
executed by a woman. Its creator, however, forgot to sign her 
masterpiece and had to be sent for post-haste by the foundry. 

In 1923, while working on her famous “Cid Campeador” which 
was erected in Seville in 1927 and for which she was awarded the 
Grand Cross of Alfonso the Twelfth, Anna Vaughn Hyatt married 
the son of a railroad magnate, Archer M. Huntington, lover of 
animals, critic, author, and Hispanic student. Together they 
planned Brookgreen Gardens, the beautiful outdoor museum for 
sculpture and sanctuary for wild life in South Carolina, of which 
Anne Farrell tells in this issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Mrs. Huntington’s keen observation and sympathetic compre- 
hension of animals, and her remarkable ability in portraying the 
play of muscles under smooth skin, make her animal statues 
memorable. Among her many honors are her appointment as 
officer of the Legion of Honor, and the award of the gold medal 
for distinction in sculpture given by The American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, to which she is the only woman sculptor ever 
to be elected. —M.C. 
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THE NEW AND COMPLETE LINE OF 
UNDERWOOD PORTABLES 


IT’S BUILT IN 











Tt best way to recognize any diploma 
this year is to give anew Underwood 
Portable. So many students have used 
Underwoods in school that now that they 
face some of the sterner issues of life, they 
will need an Underwood Portable to 
speed their progress. 

The Underwood Portable reflects all 
the qualities of the famous Underwoods 
used throughout the world of business. 

Underwood makes a Portable for every 
purseand purpose. There’snotimetolose. 
See your nearest UNDERWOOD DEALER 
today or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 
Don't fail to see the NEW UNDERWOOD BUILT IN 
TYPING STAND — An ingenious collapsible stand 
perfected after many years of research. Built right into 


the Underwood TY PEM ASTER Portable carrying case. 
Supplied exclusively on Underwood Portables. 


$7.50 EXTRA—When furnished with machine. 






















Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters * Accounting Machines * Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and Other Supplies 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


















EXCLUSIVELY 


UNDERWOOD ADDRESS _ 





Portable Typewriter Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Please te/l me about the New Underwood Portables and convenient 
budget terms. 
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ALL minor wounds should receive 
first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advan- 
tages for this purpose. 
The 2% solution is antiseptic, non- 
irritating, non-toxic in wounds. 
Solutions do not deteriorate. 
The color indicates the extent of ap- 


plication. 


ACCEPTED 
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Injuries are more promptly reported 
because treatment is not painful. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor 
wounds. Do not fail to call a physician 
in more serious Cases. 
Mercurochrome, accepted by the Coun- 
cil on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association, has a 


background of 20 years’ clinical use. 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Every H. W. & D. product is investi- 
gated and proved chemically, pharma- 


cologically and _ bacteriologically in 
our laboratories before marketing. 
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HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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